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Bomb to End Bombs? 


HEN it was announced from Moscow last week that “ one of 

a variety of hydrogen bombs” had been exploded in the 

Soviet Union the Kremlin added the assurance that no one 
need feel alarm. It was an ingenious thought but, as it proved, 
superfluous. For one reason or another no great alarm was shown 
outside the United States. If Malenkov reckoned that his explosion 
would shake western nerves before negotiations began about Germany 
and other matters he was mistaken ; for he saw his thunder stolen 
three days later when the British Minister of Supply spoke of guided 
weapons now being developed which would hunt down and destroy 
the atom-bomber whatever its height or speed. What exactly the 
position is in the race between the H-bomber and the rocket the 
layman is not told; so for the time being he is puzzled rather than 
frightened by hearing of one set of scientists bent on defence wrestling 
for supremacy with another set of scientists bent on offence, both at 
great expense to himself. 


The outcome of this struggle, however, is for the future. The 
question for the moment is whether the Soviet revelation changes 
the circumstances in which the Great Powers have to negotiate. It 
seems probable that neither the Américans nor the Russians yet know 
how to make and deliver a hydrogen bomb. What has happened 
is that each side now knows for certain that the other can produce a 
thermo-nuclear reaction. In terms of military striking power, therefore, 
things are probably much as they were: the American and British 
ability to use atomic bombs effectively is probably still greater than 
that of the Soviet Air Force. How long that advantage will last no 
one can tell ; the important point is that it still exists at.a time when 
critical negotiations between the Soviet Union and the western powers 
seem possible. 


On the other hand the Soviet revelation must have deep and subtle 
effects on the attitude of Americans and on the prestige of their 
government in the world. Last year the Atomic Energy Commission 
said that the American lead over the Russians in “ thermo-nuclear 
weapon research” was approximately four years. The news from 
Moscow suggests that it was wide of the mark. It appears that the 
hydrogen bomb, if it can be made, will not give the United States 
permanent decisive military superiority through one weapon ; at best 
American installations will make them better and faster than Soviet 
installations. It is, of course, possible that both governments will 
decide that to build up a stock of these weapons—as distinct from 
making an experimental bomb—would be too expensive ; if there is 
good reason to believe, on a long view, that the days of the strategic 
bomber’s supremacy are numbered, nothing could be more wasteful 
than a hydrogen bomb race. Indeed, it may be that the attempt to 
attain decisive military superiority by such means is reaching the point 
of absurdity. But for the absurdity to be perceived it was necessary 
that both the United States and the Soviet Union should be certain 
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that the other was on the way to producing the bomb — 


to end bombs. 

This is not to say that the news of the Soviet 
explosion is welcome. On the contrary it marks an 
important military gain to a government that has been, 
until recently, openly and bitterly hostile to this 
country. That enormous destructive power should be 
in the hands of a ruthless regime, on which there is 
no effective check by parliament or public discussion, is 
a most disturbing thought. On the other hand, if this 
Soviet advance had to come one day, it was better that 
it should come at this early stage of Mr Eisenhower’s 
Presidency and disperse some of the wishful thinking 


that had grown up around the notion of western, 


superiority in atomic weapons. It will bring Americans 
themselves closer to understanding what Europeans— 
even the bravest of them—feel when they think 
seriously about atomic warfare ; for if the H-bomb race 
goes on the United States will feel threatened as never 
before. 

The Soviet Government has, of course, once again 
insisted that it wants international agreement to abolish 
all weapons of mass destruction. On this matter it is 
best to have no illusions. There will be no scrapping 
of atomic weapons under international auspices until 
adequate and enforceable controls have been devised ; 
such controls are out of the question until the govern- 
ments of the Great Powers will accept close and con- 
tinuous international inspection of their installations 
and stockpiles. Is it conceivable that the United States 
and the Soviet Union, to say nothing of this country, 
will in the predictable future accept sach an intrusion 
on vital secrets, such an interference with national 
sovereignty ? Logic may point to their doing so and to 
the establishment of an international authority which 
alone could wield the supreme weapon and prevent war 
by the threat of its use. But such a body would in fact 





_ ment, not in the first place 







: i more remote 
on hope of calling a 
. i SOVIET agree- 
abgut armaments but about 
some of the issues that divide them. — ent, if it 
comes at all, will come eventually from growing con- 
fidence that the risks of conflict are diminishing ; and 
that confiderice can come only from the gradual removal 
of differences by negotiation. 

For the immediate future, therefore, the Prospect is 
obvious. The technical competition between West and 
East, between offence and defence, between ways of 
getting the bomber through and ways of getting the 
bomber down will go on. If the West is to succeed 
in its policy of negotiating with the Soviet Union from 
strength it must keep its technical lead—not necessa ily 
by stockpiling hydrogen. bombs—but above all it must 
maintain its unity. Some way must be found of sur- 
mounting or removing the barriers that divide American 
and British scientists and military planners in the field 
of atomic development. It is absurd that the Americans 
should be—as it appears—secretly well ahead of the 
British in finding out how a hydrogen bomb can be 
made and dropped, while the British are secretly well 
ahead of the Americans in finding out how to clear the 
sky of bombers. Such lack of co-operation in research 
and development must make a serious drain on the’ 
resources of both nations. If they were working [fully 
together and mobilising the resources of the Nato 
nations to. assist them, it is a fair presumption that 
Soviet chances of cutting down seriously the western 
lead would be smaller than they now are. Malenkov’s 
hydrogen explosion should strengthen their determina- 
tion not to be divided on the really vital issues and to 
maintain a powerfuk Atlantic alliance. 

















A Triune Nigeria 


E Ree conference on the Nigerian constitution ended 

last week with a far greater measure of agreement 
between the leaders of the three regions than seemed 
likely when they first arrived in London. The final 
compromise, the details of which will shortly be 
published as a White Paper, should make it possible to 
resume normal government immediately, and to proceed 
with further constitutional development in accordance 
with the Nigerian ambition of self rule and Dominion 
status. 
and his Colonial Office advisers for their tactful handling 
of the talks; and also on the statesmanship of the 
Nigerians themselves in making the concessions, often 
difficult concessions, necessary to keep the major objec- 
tive—the unity of a self-governing Nigeria—in view. 
Provided there is good will on ali sides, Nigerians can 


Great credit reflects on the Secretary of State | 


now move together towards the second version of a 
“ Gold Coast solution.” 

Because unanimity was reached on so much, it would 
be most regrettable if the remaining points of disagree- 
ment were to undo the progress already made. The 
most dangerous of these unsettled issues.is the position 
of Lagos—the problem of finding a federal capital. 
Between now and January, when the conference will 
be reconvened in Nigeria to : study the fiscal commis- 
sioner’s report on the allocation of revenue, a solution 


























will have to -be found. these months, also, the 
Nigerian leaders will have ¢ proposed constitu- 
tion accepted by their f foo soon to say 

would be optimistic (0 
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a good case f0 their—sometimes | 
followers.. For within the. federal compromise, each 
region is getting most of its demands. The eastern and 
western regions have secured a big reduction in the 
Colonial Office’s control. and: a Jarge instalment of self- 
government now, with a promise of the rest in 1956 as 

ic slogan demands. ‘The northern region is keeping 
its present status and its trusted British colonial 
servants 5 and it is gaining a regional civil service in 
which northerners can be trained, given preference and 

ure of promotion. Because the British Government 
bas retained some control over central affairs, even after 
1956, it, if turn, has felt able to concede the withdrawal 
of officials or ex-officio members from the Legislative 
ind Executive Councils of the eastern and western 

rions. 

But all this has been achieved at the expense of a 
much weaker central government. Dr Azikiwe has 
formally abandoned his insistence upon a strong centre 
—indeed a unitary government ; his political mantle has 
fallen rather oddly on Mr Nwapa ~ 
ind the breakaway National Inde- 


awn, French West Africa 


Saini gia tx oar ‘Thus govera- 


committee with an executive sub-committee of the three 
regional governments. Though open to criticism, this 


atrangement was necessary because of 


jealousies. No region was ready to face the possibility 
of a true cabinet in which the North might well be 
dominant as the result of its preponderance in the 
central legislature where there were 68 northerners to 
34 from each of the other two regions. 


e 
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Thus, despite all the trappings of federalism, there 
was little more than a grand allied council. Because the 
North is still preponderant in population and voting 
power, it has not been possible to change this situation. 
One step forward has been taken: the central legislature 
is henceforth to be elected independently of the regional 
legislatures, as in the case of Canada and Australia, 
on the basis of separate single-member federal 
constituencies (each with a popula- 
tion of 170,000). This may gradually 


vendence Party. On the other hand, J By ms encourage the growth of a cadre of 
northern leaders, including the o federal politicians interested in the 
Northern Peoples’ Congress, have LN MOREMERN | PROVINCE’: "J. propleins “of the céntre and: tiot 

up their demand that } f © Kaduna closely tied to regional caucuses ; 


federation should be reduced to 
) mere “Central Agency” for 
\dministering a few common ser- 

;, such as railways, harbours and 
customs—something more shadowy 
‘o than the East African High 
Commission, . There is to be a 
‘al federal government to wield 
limited but important powers. In some ways 

should prove better than that which preceded 
, and whose breakdown caused the crisis and 
ihe outburst of anti-British rancour. It should be 


able to speak for Nigeria and (since it controls the 


police) to preserve the tranquil conditions in which the 
regional governments, which no longer have to send up 
their measures to the centre for approval, can carry on 
the government of Africans,. by: Africans, for Africans. 

Yet it is necessary to emphasise that harmony depends 
on good will between the autonomous regions. The new 
iederal constitution is not even Australian in form ; for 
not only have federal powers been reduced and defined, 
“ regional control over their exercise has increased. 

(is this that causes Mr Nwapa to cry woé. Under the 
Ma constitution, the regional houses were 
a colleges for the central house ; and the central 

Council of Ministers consisted, besides: officials and 
ientenant-governors, of four African ministers drawn 
from each region and appointed by the Governor after 
consultation with the regional governments. This meant 
that, in effect, these “ ministers” were envoys of the 
regions ; “tats aaa es 
Governor found it p20 to replace - them 





¢ NIGERIA in time it may even make ail- 


Nigerian federal parties possible. Ar 
present, however, there is potential 
trouble over the form the federal 
franchise should take ; the North is 
holding out for indirect election, 
while the others are pressing for 
adult suffrage. 

More important, the central Council of Ministers is 
to consist, besides officials, of three ministers from each 
region appointed by the Governor on the advice of the 
regional Prime Minister. Thus central ministers wiil 
be more than ever the prisoners of their regional 
governments. The dropping from the council of the 
regional lieutenant-governors will worsen matters. The 
Governor’s role as mediator will become more lonely, 
difficult. and thankless than ever. There may be 
fewer causes for dispute, but petty points can 
cause serious crises in Africa, where amour propre 
isso tender. This was shown at the conference when 
the northern leaders refused to have back the western 
ministers who had resigned, and who had behaved, they 
said, unforgivably ; a stand which immediately caused 
Mr Awolowo and the Action Group to insist on 
reinstatement as a matter of high principle. The Action 
Group only returned to the conference when the 
northerners had been induced to swallow their pride. 

“ This sort of thing can blow up at any time, and there 


will be issues enough as time goes on. The key to . 


Nigerian independence as a whole lies in the northern 


region developing self-goverriment fast ; if it does not, 
there will be recrimination in council. Itis true that the 
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federal house might assert its authority over the central 
council in time ; but the only guarantee of harmony in 
the short run would seem to be some approach to 
cabinet. government that is responsible to the federal 
house and based on a majority in it. The central 
council, however, cannot be transmuted into a cabinet— 
in the way colonial executive councils do take on features 
of. cabinet government—auntil the other regions lose 
their fear of being steamrollered by the North, and until 
the North ceases to fear that universal adult *suffrage 
in. federal elections is being forced on it as a means of 
putting educated southerners, or their northern stooges, 
into power in order to overthrow the rule of traditional 
tribal authorities. 

The first problem, however, which musi be settled 
before even the franchise question can be raised, is 
that of Lagos. It produced the dispute between Dr 
Azikiwe and Mr Awolowo, because, although 70 per 
cent of its population are Yoruba and it is commercially 
bound up with the West, it has been a Zikist strong- 
hold. Dr Azikiwe has now resigned his Lagos seat and 
has transferred to a constituency in the East ; but the 
Yoruba. Action Group is determined to hang on 
to the city and its perquisites and will not have it 
alienated as federal territory. The Yorubas have a 
strong case on economic as well as ethnographic 


Persians and Foreigners 


ANY dictators have defended their policy with the 

maxim that “the will of the people is above the 
law.” But few can have used it, as Dr Mossadegh 
did this month, in answer to protests that he was viola- 
ting the constitution, only to be chased shortly after- 
wards by that same will out of house and office. Two 
useful lessons can be drawn from this sudden change 
in his fortunes: the first is that no leader, however 
politically agile, can neglect entirely the support of 
lesser political figureheads; the second is that no 
Persian leader can retain office simply by playing upon 
the nation-wide fear and dislike of foreigners, because 
no state that wishes to modernise itself can do without 
them. As Dr Mossadegh was to prove, a rigorously 
anti-foreign policy can be conducted without economic 
collapse, but its price is no Cadillacs and a return to 
the donkey standard ; if Persia wants to be a modern 
state, it must deal with “ abroad.” 

Exactly a month ago an article in The Economist 
commented on the number of enemies he had made for 
himself on the home front: the army, over the leader- 
ship of which he had quarrelled with the Shah ; Mullah 
Kashani, whose personal ambitions he had thwarted ; 
the several political leaders whom he had sought to 
implicate in the Ashfartoos murder (these included 
General Zahedi) ; and the Majlis that he had dissolved 
by the expedient of withdrawing his yes-men and so 
depriving it of a quorum. Since then, a further act 
swelled the ranks of his adversaries. This was the 
















































grounds ; nor, dhe 2s Weshitigton or Ottawa provide a 
convincing 

To create a new federal city in Nigeria would be 
extremely expensive ; even to find a neutral site would 
be hard. But it may have to be done. Such a city 
would be a true symbol of the federal structure that has 
now emerged—a somewhat artificial, prefabricated, 
reach-me-down affair, lacking dignity or permanence (at 
first) and no doubt detested by the new federal public 
service and the new federal legislators alike. It would 
also weaken the already weak federal ties ; but the 
West’s threat to secede rather than be “ decapitated ” 
may leave no alternative. 

Difficult as it was to reach the London agreement, to 
translate it into a working system of administration may 
be even harder going. Much of that effort will devolve 
on the British officials now on the spot and more or less 
under notice to quit. Perhaps their task in saving the 
federacy will be eased by the eagerness of the African 
politicians in the regions to seize upon the new powers 
now granted them. It must be hoped that these powers 
will be used with the public good in view, for upon 
sound administration in the regions Nigeria’s credit and 
prestige in Africa will depend. The unity and progress 
of Nigeria now rest on three pillars ; if any one of them 
crumbles, the roof will come down on the inmates. 


“plebiscite” in the conduct of which he denied 
Persians the human right of secret ballot by erecting 
“yes” and “no” booths into which Teheranis had 
publicly to walk in order to give him his 99.9 per 
cent majority. Since Mullah Kashani instructed his 
followers te boycott this performance, Tudeh party 
members were unusually prominent. among the 
whippers-in ; they outnumbered the remnants of Dr 
Mossadegh’s National Front and his “ Pan-Iranian ” 
movement supporters. The hand of the Soviet Union 
was more in evidence than ever before. 

For nearly ten years Dr Mossadegh has been gaining 
fame and popularity as the apostle of an anti-foreign 
policy. His first appearance in international news was 
during the world war, when he introduced the law that 
forbade fresh oil concessions to foreigners until the 
war was over. Next, he led the opposition that denied 
the Russians an oil concession in the north, Then 
he reached his zenith with his famous success against 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. All the time that he 
was living on the capital of his reputation as an enemy 
of the foreigner, he was ready to stretch a hand abroad 
for the money he needed to modernise Persia. For 
nearly two years he traded on his claim—not unfounded 
—to be a popular figure in the United States, and to 
have access to American bounty and investment capital. 
This year, when the claim was exposed first by Mr 
Dulles’s pointed exclusion of Persia from his tour in 
May, and later by General Eisenhower’s letter refusing 
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to be blackmailed for money, he was obliged to turn 
elsewhere for foreign support ; his mistake was that 
he opened official talks with the new Soviet ambassador 
in Teheran on August 13th. | 

Ir was this combination of undemocratic procedures 
at home and of obvious and dangerous dependence on 
the Tudeh party that at last drove the Shah to act. He 
dismissed Dr Mossadegh and, after failing to oust him, 
himself decided to leave. Next day the Tudeh party 
rushed into print with its manifesto calling for abolition 
of the monarchy and the proclamation of a republic. 
(Moscow, pardonably a few hours behind the times, was 
still broadcasting this in Persian until quite late on 
August 19th, after the tables had been turned in 
Teheran.) As happened in Azerbaijan in 1946, the 
Soviet assumption that the Persian people would rally 
‘to support such a declaration was wrong. Public 
opinion was against, not for, this foreign-inspired lead ; 
the army, when it struck its blow for the Shah and 
against Tudeh, carried with it a majority not only of 
Teheran’s educated class but of its “ broad masses.” 
Behind this widespread support for the revolt were, 
without doubt, first the strong sense of dynastic tradi- 
tion that permeates a people that is always conscious 
of its great past and, secondly, fear and dislike of the 


nearest and most menacing of all the hated foreigners. 


Not only the Shah but also the officer corps that touched 
off the explosion of public feeling in support of the 
dynasty acted mainly out of fear of the Soviet Union: 
not for nothing did General Zahedi’s supporters 
announce when they first reached a microphone that 
they were in control of all the towns in the frontier 
province of Azerbaijan. 


* 


Seen from across the Soviet frontier, these events 
must be a disappointment and a puzzle. They are 
being explained as an “ imperialist manceuvre to regain 
the oil” and an “ American gamble”; but Moscow 
must clearly be as surprised as are some other onlookers 
at the magnitude of Tudeh’s failure. For nearly six 
years after the Azerbaijan fiasco a skilful and endlessly 
patient Soviet ambassador, Mr Sadchikov, has preached 
and practised a policy based on the Persians’ antipathy 
to foreigners whom they can see. He was content to 
watch them slide toward social and economic chaos by 
ousting the British oil company and refusing American 
substitutes and to wait, like an animal under a fruit 
tree, for rotting fruit to fall. But this passive policy 
became less appropriate when, during the relaxation of 
tension that followed Stalin’s death, President Eisen- 
hower categorically declared that the American tax- 
payer was no longer, to be moved by Dr Mossadegh’s 
pleas that Persia would go Communist unless helped 
with dollars. Malenkov, in his great speech of August 
7th, saw a chance to capture some ground. In a passage 
particularly friendly to Persia he said that he was ready 
for talks not only on a long-standing frontier dispute, 
Sut on “ financial questions.” This, to the all bui 
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ruined Dr Mossadegh, spelt release of the 11 tons of 
gold and the $800 million that Persia claims in tespect 
of services rendered by it to the Russians during the 
war. He was therefore all agog to start talks with 
Mr Lavrentiev, who is Mr Sadchikov’s successor. _ If 
the new ambassador knew, as seemis likely, of the Com- 
munist manifesto, he was departing for the first time 
since 1946 from the tried policy of watching other 
foreigners take the brunt of Persian dislike. 


” 


The financial chaos bequeathed by Dr Mossadegh 
leaves the Shah and General Zahedi a limited range of 
policy decisions. Their obvious first purpose must be 
to succeed where he failed—that is, by their deeds to 
disarm adversaries within the country, and not to be 
dependent on any one foreign government. They also 
had to secure funds for development and welfare and 
to get Persian oil moving once again in quantity. Their 
first steps have been to state that, while negotiations 
with the Soviet Union will proceed, they must turn to 
the world for financial help. The decision to talk with 
the Russians will not be unpopular, since it spells a 





The American Genius 


On May 14th we referred to the improvements in 
navigation, suggested by Lieutenant Maury, of the United 
States. . . . We might be led into curious speculations 
were we deeply to inquire into the cause why the sugges- 
tion of such a useful scheme should have been reserved 
for an American. Something like it indeed—an instinc- 
tive clubbing of knowledge from all quarters—a free 
communication of scientific observations—has long been 
going on ; but to suggest and adopt the plan to promore 
correct knowledge and general improvement, by inducing 
all ship-masters to record their observations in one certain 
form, and communicate them to some man or board of 
science to. methodise and draw deductions from them, 
was reserved for Lieutenant Maury and the American 
Government. The Americans, however, seem to be an 
eminently practical race. Their numerous inventions all 
tend to the common and general advantage, to bring about 
equally beneficial results for all by less labour. Their 
intellect is exerted for the benefit of all. It is not warped 
to consult the gratification of a few. They open their eyes 
and their senses to present wants, and set all their facul- 
ties to work to gratify them. They look Nature in the 
face, attend to her minutest signs, learn to read quickly 
her directions, and they are inventive, skilful, and 
prosperous. Only they, we believe, could have constructed 
a village to move on rails, because only they have the 
opportunity of driving railways through a country into 
which they must carry as they go nearly all that they 
require. . . . Not being an old people, their senses are 
not perverted, nor their faculties benumbed, by a 
reverence for ancient prejudices... . They unite that 
perfection of the senses which is proper to the savage 
with the knowledge and appliances of civilised men. 
More than any existing people . . . they are free to use 


all their faculties to promote their worldly success, and 
they are eminently successful. 


The Economist 


August 27, 1853 
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feel strongly: the holding of the gold in Moscow, the 
dispute over sections of the northern frontier, and the 
Soviet-Persian treaty of 192% with its outmoded clause 
giving Moscow the right to move troops into Persia 
if the country were to become a “ base for aggression.” 
Whether the Russians will be eager to talk with the 
new Persian regime remains to be seen, 

As for the oil problem, Dr Mossadegh’s decree offer- 
ing supplies at half price to pediars 1s to be rescinded ; 
the funds immediately needed are to be sought by 
other means. Yet to imagine that General Zahedi will 
at once seek the services of a British company is to 
miss the point that he would thereby repeat Dr Mossa- 
degh’s error: he would be resisted by groups who would 
be as numerous as Mossadegh’s adversaries. In sizing 
up the immediate future of the oil industry it must be 
remembered that the Persian dislike of foreigners is 
rooted in two ineradicable emotions: fear of being 
ground between the upper and nether’ millstones of 
Russia and Britain, and mortification that a nation once 
so great should lag so far behind the West in winning 


Variety 


N EXT Monday white bread will be on sale ir 
Britain for the first time for twelve years. 
millers will no longer be tied to a minimum extraction 
rate of 82 per cent of the wheat grain. Instead, they 
will be allowed to mill at the white flour rate of about 
70 per cent, or indeed at any rate they like. But all 
will continue to make some of the prescribed national 
flour, whether off-white or brown, for bakers must still 
have the national loaf on sale at the controlled prices. 
This freedom is unlikely now to produce a rush to 
buy white bread. Before the war, it is true, white 
bread, which once had a certain social prestige, had 
become the staple food of the poor, and nine-tenths 


of all the bread sold was white ; it was only in the 


wealthier households that any other kind of bread found 
its way on to the table. But the expectation is that 
in the coming months the bakers will not sell more than 
one white loaf for every seven or eight made of national 
flour. ? 

The reason is not that the public is convinced of the 
nutritional value of a higher extraction rate. It is 
merely that the off-white national loaf is white. enough 
and palatable enough to suit most tastes. It is a very 
different loaf from the one that was sold during the 
war, when the extraction rate was 85 or even 90 per 
cent, and at one time contained barley and rye. The 
millers have learned how best to mill national flour and 
the bakers how to make a better loaf with it. Even 
so, most people would no doubt prefer white bread if 
it were the same price as the national loaf. But it will 
cost more, for the national loaf will still benefit by a 


readiness to tackle three. topics on which all Persians — 


The 
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wealth wt power by scenic and ‘Technological | 
achievement. 


There. is, “therelone,.. no. inosine « evoking the 
Satine of the industry or of Testoring British 
management. If there is to be a compromise between 
the Persians and interested parties in the West it will 
have to start from these assumptions ; but compromise 
there will have to be if oil is to be marketed and the 
revenues of the state restored. All this.will take time, 
for crude oil is today a drug on the. market and the 
reappearance of Persian supplies would ‘mean checking 
production that is bringing income to other rulers. The 
Shah’s plight, however, is too urgent and the political 
opening created by his coup is too important for the 
solution to be left to time. Somehow or other perhaps 
through the mechanism of international institutions, 
something should be done quickly and tactfully to help. 
Happily first indications are that this point is grasped 
not only in Washington but in London. The fact to 
keep in mind is not that the victor of Abadan is now in 
prison but that his failure is proof that the Russians can 
expect no walk-over in Moslem Asia. 





in Bread 


subsidy amounting to about 23d. for a 13 Ib. loaf. 
The big bakeries have decided to charge 57d. or 6d. 
for a white loaf of 14 ounces, compared with 4/d. for 
a national loaf of the same cize. Not many people are 
likely to think the extra worth paying. 

If little white flour is needed to make bread, there 
will on the other hand be a general change to white 
flour for making cakes and biscuits. Flour itself has 
not been subsidised since last April, when the subsidy 
was transferred to the loaf. It will therefore cost the 
baker no more to buy white flour, which should pro- 
duce better cakes—or will, if more fats also become 
available. And better cakes at no higher prices arc 
what is needed to revive the flagging trade in con- 
fectionery. The return of unrationed sweets, together 
with the rise in prices of more. essential foods, have 
combined to deflate an undiscriminating demand for 
cake of the synthetic slab or whited sepulchre varictics. 
With white flour, too, the public can be offered a wide 
selection of special bread, of richer mixtures or special 
shapes. _ 

All this may give the small baker an opportunity to 
regain a little of the ground that he has been losing 10 
his large competitors. The last ten years are strewn 
with the wreckage of small bakeries, In 1942 there 
were nearly 21,000 bakeries ; in 1945, 18,000 ; in 1952, 
14,000.. The large firms have. been spreading their 
tentacles everywhere, and even the country baker is 00 
longer safe from the itio | of the mass-produced 
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;s convenient for the housewife to buy all her stores, 
including bread, at the same shop. Even the local 
bakery’s ability to give fragrant loaves hot from the oven 
is to some extent offset by the good keeping qualities 
of the mass-produced loaf, especially if it is wrapped in 
waxed paper. And the small man cannot meet the 
srowing demand for the sliced loaf, which, in spite of 
the extra penny charged dor the wrapping, is often 
found—thanks to the unsteady hand of most house- 
wives—to be more economical than the unsliced loaf. 
Many small bakers have taken to distributing the loaves 
of their large competitors, and many have met the 
crocer’s challenge by going into the grocery business 
and stocking their shelves with canned food. Apart 
from such shifts, the best hope for the small man is 
to produce something that the plant bakery does not 
oroduce—something other than the tin-baked loaf that 
is its standard product. It is here that white flour may 
help him, 


* 


The methods of the, plant bakery are so widely 
different from those of the small baker that it is 
unrealistic to treat the whole bakery trade as if it were 
homogeneous, as the Ministry of Food has had to do 
during the period of subsidy and control. The con- 
trolled price-and the subsidy have been and are calcu- 
lated to give the baker an average profit of 5s. on the 
bread made from 280 Ib of flour. The small man 
often makes only about half that. It seemed likely that 
with decontrol he would be in an even worse position, 
for the big bakeries will.get a discount from the millers 
on large orders. The Ministry, however, has come to 
his rescue with an additional subsidy of 4s. a sack on 
the first 2§ sacks used each week, and if he uses so 
much this gives him an extra {£5 a week. But for 
many bakers it must be feared that the reprieve is 
only temporary. 


It is temporary not only because this is an interim 
arrangement, but also because the bread subsidy will 
presumably sooner or later go the way of the other 
subsidies and food controls. The pressure to retain it 
will, it is true, be stronger than for any other food. 
Before the war bread and flour provided about one- 
third of the calories in the working-class diet. Bread 
consumption has fallen steadily as the standard of life 
has risen, but even now‘ the proportion is somewhere 
between 2§ and 30 percent. The other argument.for 
retaining the subsidy is that it encourages people to cat 
‘he more nourishing national loaf. At the extraction 
rate of 80 per cent national flour contains, besides the 
endosperm or white kernel that is used to make white 
flour, some of the bran and enough of the germ to give 
an adequate supply of the important ‘vitamin Br and 
nicotinic acid as well as of iron. (It also loses another 
valuable vitamin, riboflavin, but this is: supplied by 
other foods in a normal diet.) The substances that 


are lost in milling white flour are mow to be added 





artificially, as is done, sometimes by voluntary action 
the bakers, in the United States, Canada and various 
European countries. But replacement may not give as 
high a food value as if the substances had never been 
extracted. Some of the experts at the conference on 
the postwar loaf that the Ministry of Food held in 
1945 were in favour of prohibiting the artificial addi- 
tion of nutrients. As an alternative there is something 
to be said for encouraging people to eat national flour 
by means of a lower price. 

To many people, however, it may seem rather absurd 
to go to such lengths to preserve the nutrients of British 
bread so long as it contains a substance that is widely 
feared to be harmful. Agene, or nitrogen trichloride, 
has been used as an “ improver” in flour for the last 
thirty years. Its effect is to strengthen a weak flour 
so. that it will produce a larger, lighter loaf. But in 
1946, research showed that when given in large quanti- 
ties to dogs it produced canine hysteria. There is no 
evidence, other than a single case—that might well be 
one of individual allergy—to suggest that it is harmfu! 
to human beings. But it would be very difficult to 
carry out experiments to settle the question beyond 
doubt, and the hysterical dogs were sufficiently dis- 
turbing to cause several governments to prohibit the 
use of agene, and the British Government to appoint 
a committee to look into the matter. In 1950 this com- 
mittee recommended that agene should no longer be 
used. At first it was thought that chlorine dioxide, 
which is used in the United States, could take its place, 
but doubts have developed about this too. A harmless 
alternative might be aeration by means of a high-speed 
mix ; but that might be a final nail in the coffin of 
the small baker, who has not the necessary equipment. 
Meanwhile, research continues under the auspices both 
of the Government and of the trade, and in most flours 
agene is used as before. 

It is clearly right that Government money should be 
spent in an attempt to clarify the nutritional facts about 
bread. It is harder to justify, on the ground of public 
health, a bread subsidy which cost {41 million in the 
last financial year and which will cost rather more this 
year even if 10 per cent, say, of the demand is switched 
to unsubsidised bread. If it were right to subsidise 
bread then it would be logical to go on subsidising all 
the foods that are important in a properly balanced diet, 
including some, such as fruit and vegetables, that have 
not hitherto been subsidised. A better alternative is 
surely to try, by education and propaganda, to make 
people choose the food that is good for them. If a 
price differential in favour of national bread is impor- 
tant for reasons of nutrition, a tax on white flour would 


be just as effective as a subsidy on national flour. Apart 


from the general aim of reducing government expendi- 
ture and introducing realism into prices, it is always 
unsatisfactory to subsidise food that is not rationed, 
especially a food so freely wasted as bread. It must 
be hoped, therefore, that the limited freedom that 
millers and bakers will enjoy next week is the step 
before complete freedom. | 
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Advice on Convertibility 


R LEWIS DOUGLAS’S report to President Eisenhower, 
made public this week, sets out with a rare clarity 
the essentials of the problem of convertibility for sterling. 
It explains British policy and concludes that “ more remains 
to be done if sterling is to acquire sufficient strength and 
resilience to stand the rigorous test of convertibility.” But 
with this Mr Douglas does not pass the ball back to the 
British Government. He goes on to insist to Americans 
that “ it is for us as soon as possible to commence to remove 
from our own policies the impediments to freer trade and 
currencies.” These impediments are clearly defined ; they 
include 


the persistent and stubborn maintenance by us of the 
policy of protecting the American market and subsidising 
American services which foreign enterprise can more effec- 
tively and cheaply render. 


The report is thus a forceful and important expression of 
the liberal view on economic policy. It also emphasises that 
the interests of the United States are vitally concerned in 
the convertibility of sterling ; and it recognises the dangers 
for Britain of too much haste. To have these points 
repeated so authoritatively, in a report made at the Presi- 
dent’s request, is of first importance in American politics, 
By putting them in a framework of brief analysis, rather 
than of detailed prescription, Mr Douglas has enabled 
President Eisenhower to give them at least a cautious half- 
blessing ; he passes the report to the new commission on 
foreign economic policy as “ an important document ” for 
its consideration. 

This technique has disadvantages that are easy to point 
out from this side of the Atlantic. Mr Douglas’s report 
(which is discussed in more detail in the Business Notes 
of this issue) ignores, no doubt studiously, the main 
questions of strategy involved in any move to convertibility. 
is convertibility of sterling possible, in any foreseeable con- 
ditions, without transitional support from some kind of 
dollar fund? If that is essential, how big would the 
American contribution have to be, what are the chances of 
Congressional agreement, and what form of American sup- 
port would combine the maximum of economic effect with 
the minimum of political opposition ? These are the direct 
issues in the United States. But American reactions will 
also be powerfully influenced by the way in which this 
country relates convertibility, as a technical currency opera- 
tion, to the greater freedom in commercial policy—and 
especially the lessening of barriers against dollar imports— 
that is the gain Americans are looking for. With such 
matters of strategy so firmly set aside, Mr Douglas’s report 
is deliberately little more than a powerful plea for good 
intentions in American policy. But it is not afraid to probe 


into some of the implications of such intentions, not only 
for commercial policy but also for the buying of raw 
materials and for American investment overseas. All in all, 
it is the biggest dose of liberal realism that could wisely be 
administered, at this stage in the making of American policy, 
within one document. 


The Korean Apple-Cart 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW himself could scarcely have 
.. drafted a more paradoxical script for the latest United 
Nations debate than the one that has actually been per- 
formed. Mr Vyshinsky, distantly echoed by Chou En-lai, 
has denounced the idea that the Korean conference should 
be an “across the table” affair of two parties only—an 
idea which the Communists at Panmunjom themselves 
insisted. on introducing. The South Korean Forcign 
Minister, Dr Pyun, has reviled India as a “ betrayer and 
appeaser,” whose presence at the conference would be both 
dangerous and shameful ; yet, almost in the same breath, 
he offered to agree to India’s participation—provided it 
“ openly stood at the Communist side.” Some of those who 
in the past have accused the United States of using its 
largesse to tempt small nations into line are now wryly 
wishing that their accusations should be justified. In the 
present topsy-turvy situation, it might almost be thought 
that Dr Rhee held the money bags and was threatening 
to withhold a billion dollars of aid from a devastated 
America. It is certainly hard to realise that most of the 
nations, great and small, that have openly clashed with 
the United States in such an embarrassing way have for 
years accepted its bounty. 

Let it be conceded that, in the argument over Indian 
participation at the Korean conference, both sides could 
make out a good case. The Americans could point out 
the foolishness of needlessly provoking the Indophobes of 
Seoul to further intransigence, and could ask in vain for 
a logical reason why India should be invited and its neigh- 
bours excluded. Logic had no answer, but—as was shown 
in these columns last week—common sense had. 
Unhappily, the damage is now done ; whichever way the 
affair is settled, it will have left its ugly mark on the 
relationship between America, Europe and Asia, and on 
the proud record of the Korean campaign. It has enabled 
Mr Vyshinsky to sow a little more discord, and encouraged 
the Arab group to make an early start with the bargaining 
over Morocco. It is now high time for the upset 
apple-cart to be righted again, and set in motion without too 
many recriminations. This will not be easy ; neither the 
Americans, nor the British and those who share their view. 
can abandon their position without losing face and 
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countering new difficulties. But, in view of the graver issues 
‘avolved, it is surely imperative that all parties—and that 
includes the Russians—should now accept the collective 
verdict of the Assembly, to which all have appealed, and 
move on to the urgent business that still lies before them. 


M. Laniel Reprieved 


FTER three weeks of strikes the conflict between the 
A French government and the workers seems to have 
ended in a stalemate. By making a strict interpretation of 
the letter of the law a recall of the Assembly has been 
avoided for the moment. Non-Communist unions have 
agreed to call off the strike in return for the government’s 
promise to raise the pay of the lowest-paid public employees, 
to convene the Collective Agreements Commission for- the 
purpose of reviewing minimum wages, and to consult the 
unions concerned about the application of the decree on 
retirement and pensions which started all the trouble. 
Communist railwaymen and postmen have followed suit, 
under protest, and. other strikes are now expected to die 
down. M, Laniel has won a reprieve and can now set 
about his original task of restoring French finances. 

That has been made more difficult by the strikes. It is 
estimated in Paris that the post office and public railways 
alone have suffered a direct loss of over Frs. 20,000 million. 
Yet the total loss cannot be measured. Economic life has 
been paralysed for three weeks, tourist. dollars have been 
lost, export orders missed. Confidence has been shaken 
and the government’s borrowing ability has not been 
improved, The first batch of decrees having proved so 
costly, the government is now preparing a second series 
which aim apparently among other things at lowering the 
cost of living. A project of fiscal reform is also being drafted 
to be laid before the Assembly. M. Laniel may have learnt 
by bitter experience that, in a country where ostentatious 
luxury is a permanent irritant for poorly paid workers, any 
broader programme must begin by an attempt to lower 
prices or to attack fiscal privileges and fraud. 

Otherwise the Communists will emerge as the victors 
from this struggle.. They are already implying that more 
could have been wen from the government but for the 
“stab in the back” by the leaders of the non-Communist 
unions. The mood of the rank and file is well illustrated by 
the fact that, while Catholic deputies helped to keep M. 
Laniel in office, Catholic unions are clamouring for a radical 
change in the government’s social policy. Nothing has 
been achieved, nothing forgotten. The storm has been 
postponed, but for how long ? M. Laniel cannot afford any 
iore false steps in the few weeks he has left to try again. 


Will Mau Mau Surrender ? 


i Kenya the outlook for Mau Mau is beginning to seem 
rather bleak to many of the leaders of the insurrection, 
who have been inquiring about the terms that might be 
granted if their gangs laid down their arms. ‘The spreading 
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of rumours that aid was coming from India and Egypt also 
suggests that morale is in a poor way, since the subsequent 
disillusion is likely to have a boomerang effect. The Kenya 
authorities have wisely seized upon the chance to embark 
on a new round of psychological warfare. By every mearis 
of communication, from radio to leaflets dropped by air, 
they are telling the Mau Mau rank and file what the 
situation is, and offering reasonable terms for surrender. 
If the operation is efficiently conducted, ic may well have a 
most important effect and shorten the duration of the 
shooting war in Kenya. 

It is, essentially, an attempt to separate the murderers 
from the less deeply implicated insurgents. No ammesty, 
or remission from due process of the law, is offered to those 
who have killed or who have committed “ other atrocities.” 
Such a course might seem a way to shorten the fighting, 
but it would be manifestly very difficult and probably 
impossible to take. It would mean making distinctions 
between those already apprehended and those who are just 
as guilty but cleverer at holding out; it would make 
nonsense of justice, and of the sacrifices of loyalist Kikuyu. 
The question is what proportion of the terrorists ‘fall into 
the former category, and how many can expect to prove 
their innocence of anything more than aiding and abetting. 
Those with blood on their hands have the alternative of 
facing the judge or of shooting it out to the last. Inevitably 
many will choose the latter course, and seek to keep with 
them, and to inculpate, those who might otherwise get off 
lightly. 

It would therefore be unwise to assume that the end of 
the emergency is yet in sight. The long struggle with 
banditry is likely to continue. Until waverers come over in 
considerable numbers, and find that life “ outside ”—even 
under rehabilitation—is far preferable to the forests, there 
may not be much obvious change. But this week's develop- 
ments in Kenya are the most hopeful for a long time. 


New Technique for Strikes 


HE Electrical Trades Union has. won at least the first 

round in its struggle against the employers in the 
electrical contracting industry. After the Ministry of 
Labour’s conciliation officers had intervened, the employers 
agreed to reopen discussions on the claim for a substantial 
wage increase which they rejected last March. A meeting 
of the industry’s Joint Industrial Council will be held on 
Monday ; by then the electricians who are on strike will have 
returned to work, and the plan to call out more workers has 
been dropped. 

As the employers have agreed so readily to reopen dis- 
cussions it is difficult to see why they did not do so before 
the strike was allowed to take place. When they rejected 
the claim they did offer to discuss their reasons with the 
union. The union, however, not unnaturally interpreted 
this to mean that they would merely explain the rejection 
and considered this a waste of time. After meetings up and 
down the country had shown that the majority of its 
members supported a strike an ultimatum was sent to the 
employers on July 23rd, announcing that unless an offer 
was received by August 24th strike action would be taken. 
On August 25th the strike began ; not a mass strike, but a 
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strike of men working on important projects in various parts 


of the country—on atomic plants, oil’ refineries, hangars, 


steel and tinplate works and, finally, on the radio show which 
is due to open at Olympia on September 1st. The strike 
involved only some 1,500 men—a number that the union 
could afford to support on full pay. 

The union could at any time during the past months have 
asked that the dispute should be referred to arbitration. In 
the employers’ opinion it was for the union to do so, as it 


was, so to speak, the plaintiff. But it was not difficult to © 


guess that the ETU, being Communist-led, would prefer 
that feeling should rise high, and that any eventual settle- 
ment should be a victory for its own belligerence. What will 
happen to the substantial wage claim remains to be seen. 
But it will be unfortunate if the outcome is a further demon- 
stration of the quick results that can be obtained, at little 
cost to the union, by a small, well-timed, well-planned strike. 


The Prisoners’ Purgatory 


HAT happened to the United Nations soldiers taken 
prisoner in Korea was something that had never 
happened before. Their physical treatment was, at least 
for the British prisoners, better than that of the Japanese 
prison camps of 1942-45. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists proved worse in several respects than the Nazis ; 
for example, they permitted no Red Cross access or supplies 
to the camps. But the unique feature of this captivity was 
the unremitting propagandist pressure. Every method that 
ingenuity could devise was used to weaken the soldier’s 
loyalty, to make him accept at least part of his enemy’s case; 
and to use him—often unwittingly—as a tool for propa- 
ganda purposes, Shrewdly, his captors wasted few words 
on Marx-Lenin-Stalinism ; the themes were “ peaceful 
China,” “ aggressive imperialist America,” and, above all, 
the idea that only western intrigues and warmongery were 
preventing the prisoners from going home. 

Some of the tactics used were nauseating. One, in which 
the correspondents of Communist newspapers in the West 
played their part, was the offer of a chance to broadcast a 
personal message home, provided that some routine propa- 
ganda slogans were included. Such offers, often made to 
a man who had had no news from home for two years, and 
whose family had heard nothing since he was posted as 
missing, were too tempting to be always spurned. Other 
privileges and perquisites were offered for minor forms of 
collaboration. The reverse of the coin was that a man was 
liable to the loss of all privileges and even to solitary con- 
finement if he proved “ unco-operative ”—if, for example, 
he failed to attend “voluntary ” indoctrination iectures. 
Such “ reactionaries ” were segregated as soon as they were 
detected. This left the field clear for the small minority 
of true collaborators to assume the leadership in some 
compounds, 

The evidence so far suggests that this minority was small 
indeed. It includes men against whom fellow prisoners are 
already levelling charges that, by spying for the. enemy, 
they led their comrades to suffer penalties. But a clear 
distinction will surely have to be made, both in the War 
Office and outside, between these few (some of whom 
turned informer purely for gam) and the larger number 
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who compromised themselves mildly for what seemed to. 
them at the time adequate reasons. Even those in this 
second group who have accepted, in a hazy way, some of the 
falsehoods so intensively pumped into their minds, are likely 
to shed their delusions quickly once they return to the :ca] 
life of home. To overlook their occasional lapses would 
scarcely imply any lack of admiration for the many staunch 
men who have resisted blandishments and blackmail! a}jke 
and who have returned with proud records of unyielding 
loyalty to the cause for which they fought and suffered. 


New Sultan and Fresh Reforms 


§ be struggle to decide whether Morocco is ultimately 
to be an independent nation on Arab League lines. or 
a Eur-African state on some new western pattern, moved 
last week-end in the latter direction. The French Govern- 
ment has bowed to a display of Berber force and removed 
the nationalist Sultan, Mohammed ben Youssef, from the 
confused scene by deporting him“ to Corsica. There 
followed the enthronement at the hands of his Moroccan 
adversaries of his uncle Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, 
the elderly and unassuming dignitary whom the Pasha of 
Marrakech and his resistance movement had declared to 
be the nation’s new iwnam, or commander of the faithful. 
The French can fairly claim that the installation of the 
new Sultan was a Moroccan affair ; they cannot, however, 
shed heavy responsibility for the events that led up to such 
a dénouement. 

On a short-term view their swift removal of the Sultan 
has its merits. Morocco was on the eve of a major Moslem 
festival at which part of its population would have been 
praying in the name of one imam and part in the name 
of another. There was urgent danger of a clash that would 
have done incalculable harm not only to France but to the 
West throughout Islam. But it is impossible to feel con- 
fident about the long-term prospects of the policy. M. 
Laniel’s cabinet says that it will “within three weeks” 
announce supporting proposals for sweeping reforms more 
liberal than those which the ex-Sultan accepted in the 
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turmoil of last week. These, it says, will be presented to 
the Moroccan authorities before publication. They are 
bound to make provision for elected Moroccan institutions, 
but are also bound to provide that the French settlers are 
represented on such bodies. This is the issue upon which 
the ex-Sultan—now in Corsica—and the Arab mationalists— 
now in prison—were adamant. 


Meantime, quiet has been purchased at the price of 
arrests running into four figures, and disquiet is being 
vented in Madrid, which controls Spanish Morocco, and in 
the Security Council. Even France’s best friends are among 
its critics. These can only exclaim, as M. Mauriac—a 
leader of criticism at home—has this week done in a moving 
article: “How I hope, for France’s sake, that my forecast 
will turn out to be wrong.” 


Europe in Africa 


HE sixth congress of the Liberal International which 
]_ has just been held at Mondorf-las-Bains in Luxemburg 
gave unusual attention to Africa, At first sight this looks 
like a good way round the difficulty that Liberals from 
different countries, when they come together, do not always 
find a great deal of obvious common ground. Liberalism 
today means different things in different places ; an attitude 
of mind which at one time stood everywhere in the acknow- 
ledged vanguard of political and social progress is now apt 
to find itself seated on the right wing benches of continental 
parliaments. But in talking of Africa the Liberals were in 
fact meeting on ground which has become more common 
to European thought than is now generally recognised. 


Continental interest in Africa—from which the Liberals 
excluded Arab Africa, partly on account of French suscepti- 
bilities—springs from. the third force idea that Europe 
cannot stand alone between Russia and America. The 
economies of Western Europe and negro Africa are comple- 
mentary; hence they ought to be combined more positively 
and broadly than they are. So the argument runs, But 
whether M. Roger Motz, as president of the Liberal Inter- 
national, was entirely correct or wise in urging greater 
international co-ordination in the development of Africa 
as a market for European goods is another matter. There 
is undoubtedly scope for closer teamwork between those 
European powers which have a stake in Africa, in trying 
to resolve the mounting problems of race relations ; all 
European work in Africa, whether good or bad; is 
increasingly threatened by the challenge created by the 
reaction of primitive societies to the impact of the West. 
The idea, however, that Europe’s main economic need is for 
markets is somewhat out of date. European industry needs 
sources of raw materials before it can look for markets. 
And while the existence of two complementary economies 
implies that they must progress in step, from the Afrigan 
point of view there can be no question that development of 
raw materials comes first. Only in that way can the standard 
of living be raised. Equally from the European point of 
view, it is only by first raising the African standard of living 
that the political clash between the races can eventually be 
resolved. 

This, on the other hand, only serves to emphasise 
the chief weakness in the otherwise admirable case for 
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European-African partnership presented by M. Motz and 
others—that European countries are both short of capital 
themselves and lack the necessary surplus in this balance of 
payments to export the capital even if they had it. That 
was the essential drawback to the so-called Strasbourg Plan 
last winter. 


Building Up Malenkov 


(NCE the meeting of the Supreme Soviet, attacks on the 
S “cult of the individual ” have been toned down in the 
Soviet Press and the first breach has been made with the 
principle of collective leadership of which so much has been 
heard since Stalin’s death. The prestige of Georgii Malen- 
kov is clearly now being boosted, He was given the vital 
task of presenting to the USSR and to the world Soviet 
policy both on home and foreign topics. His speech has 
been reprinted in five million copies. Since then Moscow 
propaganda has played up the world’s reaction to Malenkov, 
and the words of “the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers ” are being often quoted to support an argument. 
At last week’s banquet for the East German delegation it 
was left to Malenkov, not to the Foreign Minister Molotov, 
to make a declaration of policy. 

All this is still far away from the Byzantine cult of Stalin. 
The impression now being given is that the chairman’s 
seat is properly Malenkov’s; but there is a world of 
difference between the chairman’s seat and the pedestal of 
a deity. “Malenkov is still shown as the leader of a team, 
the efficient manager distributing praise and criticism, map- 
ping the road ahead and promising good dividends for the 
nation ; Stalin was hailed both as the Little Father and as 
a supernatural leader of genius. It has been argued that 
Malenkov has not the stature to be raised to a comparable 
position. Yet, who, in 1924, would have predicted the 
future rise of the grey, uninspiring general secretary ? 

Malenkov has considerable assets. To have come to the 
top by way of the Stalinist Party secretariat he must be an 
adroit politician. Already in the ‘thirties he proved him- 
self an able overseer of industry, and during the war he was 
the Soviet Lord Beaverbrook—the man who got the air- 
craft. His most recent pledge to improve the lot of the 
consumer and to grant concessions to the peasants must have 
increased his popularity with the nation.. Yet he works 
under handicaps. Propaganda attacks on the cult of the 
individual may well have reflected something in the mood 
of the country ; Byzantine ways do not fit with the jet and 
atom age. Moreover; he has come into prominence quickly ; 
there has not been time for the kind of moves that built 
up Stalin’s reputation and eliminated all competitors. It 
may prove difficult to add anything substantial to Malen- 
kov’s stature if his position is not yet secure from challenge 
by colleagues, 


Inequalities at School 


eg wheel has turned half circle since the age at which 
children could take the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion was fixed at a minimum of 16, with the deliberate 
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State Occasions 


Occasions of State are welcome interludes in the normal 
routine of everyday life. When the memorable days of 


pageantry are over there is time for reflection. 


Time to be reminded that Hollerith punched card account- 
ing machines help in the work of many Government 
Departments and play a big part in the twin tasks of 
assessing the need and assisting towards its satisfaction, 


Apply fer the current issue of THE TABULATOR and 
read the story of Hollerith “ON: HER MAJESTY’S 
SERVICE.” This 32 page issue describes activities in 
beth familiar and litth known Government Departments, 
where Hollerith machines are used for a variety of 
different purposes. 
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Head Office: 17 Park Lane « London, W.1 
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Do be comfortable 


he 


at work 
Some disgruntled genius has 
worked out that one spends a third 


of one’s entire life in the office, 


‘There must be a moral there 





somewhere, But until somebody 


thinks of something better, let’s say it 
} 
A 1 is a suspiciously good advertisement 
\ - for Peter Catesby and his staf. 









3 He'll get them to adapt furniture 
to meet your precise needs. 
He’s your man if you want 
to spend a more comfortable 
third of your life. 
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Office Furniture - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating - Fittings 
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-ntention of preventing the secondary modern schools from 
,eing involved in the examination. A memorandum 
cently prepared by the National Association of Divisional 
Executives for Education surveys the advanced courses 
‘nd the examinations taken by pupils in these secondary 
modern schools. It shows that the General Certificate, in 
‘ict, figures quite prominently, although serious doubts are 
-<pressed by many authorities about its value in the modern 
chool. The bogy has become a respectable, if not a highly 
nopular, feature of life in the modern schools. 


~ Of necessity, the courses leading to a General Certificate * 


are suitable for only a small minority of modern school 
pupils ; but they aré, nevertheless, a serious tax on the 
resources of these schools, where staffing ratios are less 
senerous than in the grammar schools. The rest of the 
oupils can suffer considerably in consequence. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that “ advanced” courses, related to 
local industrial or commercial needs, rather than to the 
General Certificate, are usually considered to be more suit- 
ible for the modern schools. Most of these courses are of 
two years’ duration, for pupils aged 14 to 16. They com- 
bine general studies with such subjects as engineering, 
building, cabinet. making, commerce, pre-nursing, typing 
and horticulture ; the specialised part occupies about half 
the pupil’s time. 

Nearly all these courses are still experimental, and they 
are the exception rather than the rule. At present they 
accentuate the educational inequalities between one area 
ind another. As the memorandum emphasises, it is in those 
areas where the proportion of grammar school places is 
already high that the local education authorities have been 
most active in encouraging special courses in the modern 
schools ; where the number of grammar school places is 
low, “there is very little evidence of a deliberate attempt 
to compensate . 2, by further provision in secondary modern 
-hools.” The sleepy authority still sleeps, and its brighter 
children are still handicapped. 


Parking Penalties 


aoe attempt is at last being made to deal with the 
“\ chaos of London’s traffic. The “No waiting” rule 
', to be extended to §4 more streets in central and outer 
London,’ warning notices have been put up (themselves 
‘aking up valuable road space) im. streets that already have 
the yellow band, and extra police have been detailed to 
enforce the regulations. 

A determined attack on illicit parking, with inexorable 
summonses and maximym fines, could certainly do much 
‘) reduce congestion, especially in the narrow side streets, 
where cars parked on both sides of the road reduce the 
‘ratfic to a single. stream that freezes solid several times a 
day. If parking were harder many motorists who now bring 
‘heir cars into central London would leave them at home 
ind use public transport. That they should do so becomes 
more and more necessary because a large proportion of the 
250,000 extra vehicles that come on to Britain’s roads every 
year are circulating in the London area. 

At the same time, it must be recognised that this is a 
most unsatisfactory way of curing London’s congestion. 
Heavier fines are unsuitable for minor parking offences, and 


561 
strict enforcement of a mass of regulations unduly occupies 
the police and strains their relations with motorists. It is 
high time that more attempt was made to fit London to its 
traffic instead of vice versa. There has been no major 
improvement of- the streets in inner London since 1905, 


nothing has been done to implement the improvements 


suggested in the 1951 report on traffic congestion ; and 
nothing more has been heard of the proposals, made earlier 
this yeas. by a special committee on parking problems, that 
garages should be built under some of London’s squares and 
incorporated in new buildings. Any such schemes would 
be very costly, even though some of the money could be 
recouped through garage charges and parking meters. The 
cost must, however, be set against that of the great waste of 
petrol and manpower and the wear-and-tear of vehicles that 
are caused by continuing to do nothing. 


Leg-up for East Germany 


HE Soviet concessions announced by Malenkov last 

Sunday to Eastern Germany must not be misunder- 
stood. Their effect, it is true, would be to make the unifica- 
tion of the twd Germanies easier if the Great Powers could 
agree on how unity is to be achieved ; but they do not 
themselves bring unity a day nearer. Since the troubles 
of last June revealed the sickly state of the Communist 
regime of Ulbricht and Grotewohl, Soviet policy has been 
to grant it economic favours but to remain stern and 
unbending on political matters. Malenkov did not diverge 


._ from this line save to promise the pardon of certain German 


prisoners-of-war. This will be glad news to thousands of 
German families but will hardly sway the voting in the 
Federal Republic against Dr Adenauer. 

There is no more evidence than there ever was that the 
Soviet Government seriously intends to give up Eastern 
Germany. . Plants are returned not to their owners but to 
the Communist government ; reparations are to cease and 
occupation costs to be cut, -but only after some $25,000 
million worth of materials, goods and ‘plant have been, 
according to Social Democrat sources in Germany, removed 
to the Soviet-Union. Food, coal and steel products worth 
$150 million are to be pumped in this year, together with 
short-term credits, doubtless. to reduce the present stark 
discrepancies between the standards of Western and Eastern 
Germany. These are quite considerable economic con- 
cessions which will impress Germans on the Asian side of 
the Elbe much more than. Germans on the European side. 

But of political concessions there is no sign. At one 
time, before Beria’s fall, it looked as if the East German . 
government would be diluted with non-Communist 
politicians who would give it an air of breadth and respect- 
ability and facilitate contacts with Bonn. The events of 
June 17th and after seem to have killed that idea. The 
frantic dash for Sovietisation seems to have stopped but 
Eastern Germany with its uranium mines, its valuable bases 
and communications, and its industrial resources is still 
being treated as a satellite, even though it is to exchange 
ambassadors with the Soviet Union. The fact that the vital 
uranium mines are not being handed over, but are being 
placed under. joint Soviet-East German boards, scarcely 
indicates.that an early Russian departure is being prepared. 








Caretakers in Rome 


IGNOR PELLA, the new Christian Democrat prime minister 
S of Italy, has cleared his fences in the Senate and the 
Caamber with comparative ease. By 315 votes to 215 and 
44 abstentions the lower house has now confirmed him in 
office. It may well be asked how and why, after the previous 
defeats of Signor De Gasperi and of the first of his former 
colleagues to succeed him, Signor Piccioni ; all three are 
Christian Democrats and no one has any illusions about 
this being a one-party government. The answer may best 
be summarised by saying that this is the nearest possible 
approach to an Einaudi administration. It is, that is to say, 
generally recognised as a caretaker cabinet of a “ transitory 
and business” character—as Signor Pella has himself 
described it—put up by the President in order to get 
through the summer. Signor Pella has the reputation of 
being President Einaudi’s most faithful economic mouth- 
piece and his keen disciple. His stewardship has been 
accepted so that deputies can resume their summer 
vacations. 

The new prithe minister has nevertheless shown ‘a 
welcome mettle. His policy is broadly to carry on the work 
of the De Gasperi regime and he has already had a sharp 
passage of arms with the Communists and their allies in 
parliament. On foreign policy, he has pledged full loyalty 
to Italy’s existing alliances, while at the same time backing 
Signor De Gasperi’s speech on Trieste of July 21st which 
stressed a determination not to allow these alliances to 
prevent Italy standing up for what it regards as its rights. 
Signor Pella has thus shrewdly won at least passive support 
in many right-wing quarters. And, since he is bitterly 
opposed by the Left, this is the only way he can retain his 
place in the Chamber. It will mean, however, that in the 
eyes of the country this will be regarded as a right-wing 
government and, however unfairly, a step away from the 
central position at which Signor De Gasperi aimed for so 
long. f 


Around St. Paul’s 


M MACMILLAN is to be congratulated on his decision, 
as the Minister finally responsible, not to veto the 
building of Bucklersbury House. For some four years now 
an enterprise (if the word may be allowed to carry some 
remnants of its former meaning) has been seeking’ per- 
mission for a new office building in the City of London, 
between St. Paul’s and the river. The plans were discussed 
by the City Corporation and the London County Council, 
as planning authorities, and by the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
mission. As finally modified, they’ were approved. The 
question has also been debated in Parliament. But there 
were still objections, and the Minister was asked to turn 
the Planning Acts on their head and substitute his individual 
decision for that of all the bodies set up by Parliament to 
take the responsibility. He has declined, and on that he 
should be congratulated. 

Whether Bucklersbury House will be an adornment to 
the City of London is another matter. It conforms to the 
City plan in lay-out and in the balance between floor space 
and ground area. It is a matter of opinion whether the 
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final design that has resulted from-these conferences js 
satisfactory piece of architecture. The real centre of the 
controversy is the City of London plan itself, whether jt 
makes the best use of the possibilities inherent in the gentle 
slope from St. Paul’s down to the river. The idealists have 
to admit that the prewar Post Office building, Faraday 
House, and the postwar power station at Bankside—both of 
them Government buildings—are already features in this 
landscape, and both have a long expectation of life. Wijjj 
Bucklersbury House make a poor situation worse ? Or will 


* it give this London view a variety that is on the whole 


pleasing ? These are difficult questions, and certainly one 
mistake does not justify another. But almost anything js 
better than turning the process of development into an 
interminable committee meeting. 


Horseflesh 


OTHING appears to touch off the emotions of the British 
public so easily as reports of cruelty to animals. Thus 
blood sports were investigated a year or two ago, after a 
private: member’s Bill had unsuccessfully tried to prohibit 
them ; and the report of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the slaughter of horses was published last week (Cmd 
8925). ; 

There is no doubt that the increasing sale of horse meat 
in recent years has provoked considerable uneasiness about 
the methods and conditions of slaughter. Last year, over 
§§,000 horses were killed, compared with over 76,000 in 
1948 and about 15,000 in 1938. But, more plentiful sup- 
plies of butchers’ meat will reduce the trade in horsefiesh 
and with it public uneasiness—unless the press as guardian 
of the public conscience rekindles it. A smaller trade does 


‘not, however, mean that the committee’s report can be 


shelved. Even if few horses are slaughtered, they should 
be slaughtered humanely, and the committee makes some 
sensible recommendations about the licensing of premises 
and stricter enforcement of the existing law that ought to 
be adopted. 

As the report points out, the slaughtering of animals |s 
an unpleasant business which few persons, unused to it, 
could watch with equanimity. The committee’s recom- 
mendations are designed to spare the horses unnecessary 
suffering. But when does a horse suffer ? The transport 
of horses was outside the committee’s terms of reference, 
and it was unable therefore to make recommendations to 
improve the physical conditions in which horses trave!—a 
subject that has aroused much indignation. But even more 
indignation is caused by the alleged mental suffering of a 
horse. Does it have a sense of impending death if it sees 
in the Slaughterhouse the carcase and offal of another ? 
An expert on animal behaviour denied it, and the com- 
mittee is inclined to agree, though recommending that the 
law forbidding this should be enforced. Are there any 
logical grounds for trying to prevent “a sense of impending 
death” in a horse, but allowing a hen to experience it ° 
Because a horse is “ the friend of man,” does it think and 
feel like a man ? Much of the indignation about the trade 
in horseflesh rests on the assumption that a horse has human 
attributes. But if a horse has these, why not a fox—on 
which many horse lovers are happy to inflict a sense o! 
impending death ?. 
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The Boothbyites 


Sip—I hesitate to trespass further on 


your space, but I am completely be- 
wildered by your note on my letter of 
August 15th. You refer me to a speech 
in which I am alleged to have expressed 
the view that the line of approach to 
peace sketched by the Prime Minister 
was “spoiled by Lord Salisbury’s weak 
surrender to American views.” It does 
not exist. In my speech in the House of 
Commons I said that the Washington 
Conference had done all that could be 
expected of it ; and made no criticism of, 
or reference to, Lord Salisbury, for the 
very good reason that he had not then 
spoken in the House of Lords. In fact 
I agree with the Prime Minister that, in 
the circumstances, he achieved the best 
possible result. 

As for the Acheson-Bevin policy 
towards Germany, how can any i 
which of necessity accepts the temporary 
partition of Germany and Austria be 
described otherwise than as an impro- 
visation? The present division of 
Europe is a standing threat to peace.— 
Yours faithfully, Q 
S. Margherita, Italy ROBERT BOOTHBY 


[It is true that Sir Robert Boothby did 
not refer to Lord Salisbury by name in his 
contribution to the foreign affairs debate of 
July 22nd; but he did criticise at some 
length the statement on Lord. Salisbury’s 
mission made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Having praised the “new 
tune” played by the Prime Minister on 
May llth he went on to say: 

Yesterday all that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could really do was to report 
to the House that the old tune was still 
being played. He could do no other ; 
and, indeed, he played it as well as it 
now can be played. The fact remains 
that it is out of date and will no longer 
Go 
Sur Robert’s statement that he agrees 

with the view that Lord Salisbury achieved 
“in the circumstances the best possible 
results” should clear up the misunder- 
standing to which our original comment 
drew attention.—Eprtor.] 


The Economy of 
Development 


‘iR—In your article of August 22nd you 
rightly say that there is practically uni- 
versal agreement that under-developed 
countries need to be helped along the 
path of economic progress much faster 
than in the past. The points you make 
were emphasised, it would not. be too 
much to say dramatically, at the meeting 
of the Economic and Social Council in 
Geneva which has just ended. In a 
very long agenda, overriding importance 


Letters to the Editor 





was given to the report of nine experts 
from various countries who had been 
invited by the Secretary-General to con- 
sider the means by which economic 
development could be accelerated. They 
unanimously recommended, the estab- 
lishment of a Special United Nations 
Fund for -Economic Development 
(SUNFED) to provide both grants and 
loans at non-commercial rates of interest. 
While it is generally agreed by mem- 
bers of ECOSOC that self-help is the 
basis of economic development, most 
countries find it impossible to finance 
certain “ non-self-liquidating projects,” 
such as transport, on which all develop- 
ment depends. The present position is 
practically a deadlock. Domestic savings 
are, at present, quite insufficient though 
if development could be started their 
flow could increase quickly. External 
private capital can only be attracted to 
projects which give a quick and specific 
return. The report of the experts makes 
a modest and practical set of proposals 
which have caught the imagination of 
the under-developed countries. Balance 
of payments difficulties, and the de- 
mands of the domestic economy, cannot 
indefinitely be used by the British and 
American governments to shelve their 
responsibilities ; nor can the refusal of 
the richest potential. contributors to 
place more than negligible sums for 
economic development under United 
Nations control be maintained, without 
further impairing United Nations soli- 
darity.—Yours faithfully, 
MarGaRet HALL 
Somerville College, Oxford 


Outpost on the Adriatic 


Sm—Mr Andoni’s letter referring to 
your article on July 18th on Albania is 
quite interesting, but unfortunately 
partial. This is so in respect to the 
Greek Government’s attitude towards 
Greece’s little red neighbour. 

Northern Epirus (or Southern 
Albania, as your correspondent wants it) 
is essentially Greek. The population 
consists of Greeks, and the Greek 
language is mostly spoken (or at least 
was spoken, before the red “ liberators ” 
Started “purging” that part of the 
country). When the victorious Greek 
Army entered Albania in 1940, chasing 
the Italians, the whole population was 
there to welcome their brothers, confi- 
dent that at last what they had dreamt 
and hoped for through the centuries 
would become true: Union with mother 
Greece. 

One should therefore not expect the 
Greek Government to abandon an 
enslaved part of Greece, just in ordet to 
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bring Albania into the western ‘old. 
Furthermore, it is scarcely likely that 
any change would be brought about by 
a declaration such as Mr Andoni wants. 

As regards the accusation that Greece 
has been fostering guerilla warfare across 
the Albanian frontier, allow: me to say 
that the United Nations Balkans Com- 
mittee has firmly declared and proved 
that, on the contrary, it is our neigh- 
bours who have constantly been sending 
their armed bands to burn Greek villages 
and kill innocent villagers. 

And as our Prime Minister, Marshal 
Papagos, declared, it is and will be every 
honest and freedom-loving Greck’s 
ambition to see Northern Epirus free 
and united to Greece. And this will be 
achieved by peaceful means.—Yours 
faithfully, 

E. Konstas 
La Tour de Peilz, Switzerland 


Kenya’s Future 


Smr—Your comment of August 8th calls 
for some reply, since you say that there 
are few signs that the Government in 
Kenya have constructive ideas about the 
inauguration of a new era. 

Not only has there been a large scale 
development plan in Kenya since the 
end of the last war, but this pian has 
been both accelerated and expanded 
from time to time as the resources of 
the country have permitted. In the 
Budget for 1953 Mr E. A. Vasey, 
Member for Finance in the Government 
of Kenya, showed the following division 
of expenditure, which totalled {18} 
million : 

Administrative services, £43 million ; 
Development of resources, £54 million ; 
Social services, £44 million ; Other ser- 
vices, £3} million; Allocation to de- 
velopment and reconstruction balances, 

? million ; Surplus, £328,000. 

The Development and Reconstruction 
Authority programme covers every 
aspect of development including imagi- 
native schemes for the advancement of 
African farming and social services and 
the development of all the natural re- 
sources of the colony in the manner 
most likely to bring a productive return 
which can be shared by all inhabitants. 
If this sort of programme is not intended 
to bring about a new era of prosperity 
and opportunity in. Kenya, then I do 
not know what these words mean. Mr 
Vasey ‘also drew attention to the fact 
that in Kenya 25 per cent of the net 
budget expenditure is on social services, 
a figure which it would be interesting to 
compare with similar figures in other 
colonies with more or less the same 
income.—Yours faithfully, 

GRANVILLE ROBERTS 
Kenya Public Relations Office, 
London, WC2 


Firm Hand in Pakistan 


Sirr—My attention has been drawn to 3 
comment that appeared in your paper 
dated July 18th. I am constrained to 
say that such a piece of writing is a slur 
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on the fair name of journalism. The 
most mischievous of all is the allegation 
that the Jamaat-e-Islami “aided” the 
Ahbrars. This is an absolutely baseless 
«charge. Even the Military Court. could 
not trace any connection of the Jamaat 
with the Ahrars and the agitation started 
by them. When no case against 
Maudud: could be made out, Martial 
Law authorities were relied upon to do 
the needful. 

I am :sending you copies of two 
booklets, “Trial of Maududi” and 
“The Qadiani Problem.” The latter 
will enlighten you much, provided you 
are able to go through it with an attitude 
and spirit that is scientific: An un- 
biased perusal will reveal that the 
Qadianis are a dangerous group, who 
declare the parent nation as infidels, 
make a parade of their altogether separ- 
ate entity, and conspire to establish a 
state within the state. If such a clique 
is formed in England, will you tolerate 
it for a single day? I know you will 
adopt ruthless measures to dig it out of 
the roots and throw it in the English 
Channel. 

You have also alluded in a very subtle 
manner that there exists some “ dissen- 
sion” amongst the people “about 
religious aspects of Pakistan’s draft 
constitution.” ‘This is totally a wrong 
assessment. With the exception of a 
microscopic minority every Muslim of 
Pakistan wants an Islamic Constitution. 
Unfortunately the helm of affairs in 
Pakistan at present rests in the hands of 
those who have doubts and misgivings. 
Anyway, one thing is definite: Islamic 
order shall be. established in Pakistan. 
No opposition from within the country 
or from outside can stop the onward 
march of the people of Pakistan towards 
their cherished goal. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami is the most 
organised and influential body of 
Pakistan. 
Jamaat, is loved and respected as none 
else in this country. For.you, it is a few 
“extremists” who staged demonstra- 
tions to protest against his death sen- 
tence. Are you so ill-informed that you 
regard a mere change in the country’s 
administrative set-up to be a sign of the 
elimination of Islamic influences from 
this land? ‘You seem to be advocating 
the establishment of a sort of dictatorial 
regime in Pakistan where opposition 
parties should be crushed by confiscating 
their properties, etc., and indiscriminate 
arrests and detentions without trial of its 
leaders and workers.—Yours faithfully, 

M. I. Fazurt 
Secretary, 


Jamaat-e-Islami (Pakistan) 
{Unfortunately for our correspondent’s 
case, his letter and the documents he sends 
us only confirm the fact that the. Jamaat-e- 
Islami has long agitated against the Ahmadi 
(or Qadiani) sect, denouncing it in the 
bitterest terms, and associating itself, in this 
connection, with the extremist Ahrars. 
Abul Ala Maududi asserts that, on the eve 
of the March riots, he ended this associa- 
tion ; but he continued to issue statements 
attacking the government and tending to 
increase the violence that was already 
breaking out. This much is clear from 
the Jamaat’s own documents.—EpiTor.] 


Maududi, the chief of 
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- the last decade, economists — 
Rostow, Phelps Brown, and Brinley 
Thomas, to name only the most recent— 
have made notable contributions to 
knowledge of the British economy in the 
half-century before 1914. Although 
economists have rarely been averse from 
embellishing their works with  obiter 
dicta about the past, not since the days 
of W. J. Ashley and W. R. Scott have 
they exhibited so expert an interest in 
history. But whereas Ashley and Scott 
were diverted to history by an aversion 
from deductive economics, the modern 
historian-economists have been directed 
there’ by the current preoccupations of 
theory, and carry their analytical tools 
with them. This has its disadvantages: 
the questiens suggested by moderh 
theory are not always the most reason- 
able that can be asked of even so recent 
a period as the Edwardian age. But, 
as this book shows, the net advantage is 
considerable. ,Perhaps it is as well for 
our history, no less than for our theory, 
that English economics in the nineteenth 
century did not develop along the lines 
of the German Historical School. 


The latest addition to this literature 
has been a long time in the wings. For 
several years, no article on this period 
has been complete without deferential 
acknowledgment in the footnotes to 
Professor Cairncross’s | unpublished 
thesis, immured since 1935 in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. Moved by 
the sight of his modest estimates, free 
from the necessarily debatable calcula- 
tions which produced them, masquerad- 
ing away from home as fully vw 
facts, Mr Cairncross has been 
suaded to publish the full details of his 
series on home and foreign investment. 
To these fe has added some studies of 
particular aspects of later nineteenth- 
century investment taken from his thesis 
and published on previous occasions, 
He has made important changes in his 
calculations, and has rewritten certain 
of the papers already published else- 
where, but he has not attempted to 
incorporate in any systematic way the 
results of later researches. Anyone who 
has had to work over his own manu- 
script after a long interval knows how 
cunningly it struggles against revision, 
and there are places where it may be 
suspected that the Mr Cairncross of 1935 


has got the better of his successor - the 
book is not entirely free from the 
mixture of styles characteristic of transj- 
tional periods. Some parts, too—for 
example, the observations on the terms 
of trade—might have profited hac the 
author been able to relate his conclusions 
to those of more recent workers in the 
field. But there is no doubt that Mr 
Cairncross has done his subject a much 
better service in publishing now than 
if he had left his manuscript longer in 

There are two questions one can 
legitimately ask of a work of this kind. 
Are these statistics comprehensive and 
reliable 2? And are the conclusions con- 
sistent not only with the statistics, but 
with the general picture of the period 
derived by more old-fashioned but 
possibly more reliable ways? On the 
first point, Mr Cairncross writes his own 
review ; as he points out, there are sill 
some untapped sources, But those he 
has used—and they cover an impres- 
sively wide range—he has used with no 
less discretion than ingenuity. Anyone 
who pretended as soon as this to pass a 
definitive judgment on his estimates 
would be attempting a confidence trick. 
The estimates deserve, and will in due 
course no doubt receive, detailed 
scrutiny. But at least on a first reading 
they inspire confidence, and this book 
would be notable if it did no more than 
provide a reasonable statistical founda- 
tion for the study of investment in this 
period. 

What about the conclusions ? Despite 
its wide range of subjects the book has 
an underlying theme—the alternation of 
home and foreign investment. In the 
short run, as is well known, the two 
— moved together, but “in the 
are foreign investment was largely 

expense of home investment and 
vice eal a this, to put the matter 
crudely, ily because the 
periods of high oreign lending were also 
the periods of heavy migration «: nd 
therefore of low investment in domestic 
building and public works. This thesis 
is demonstrated as amply and as con- 
vincingly as any generalisation about 
this period can well be ; and it is clear 
that the ew shock absorbers whose 
working Professor Cairncross describes 
helped very considerably to stabilise the 
world SCORN in this period. 

Only one criticism might be 
sale tet within its own terms 
of reference. In the presented 
to us, the main sources of instability «‘¢ 
on the frontiers of the world; the 
fluctuations of domestic investment arc 


% 








which the regions of recent 


ing pace at 

settlement were developed. But what 

determined the varying pace. oa this 
velopment ? In his stimy intro- 


iuctory essay, Mr Cairneross refers to 
opening up of these — as 
ng place 
« all biological development, in spasms. 
the human ae hair will grow 
t on one place on the head, then in 
her. So inthe development of the 
‘ntier, first one country came into the 
nelight, then another. 
Biological. analogies are the most 
treacherous of all, but the comparison ‘is 
unapt or out of place in an introduc- 
t The trouble is that these spasms 
retain to the end their character of dei 
mt machi of somewhat uncertain 
rig The chapter on investment in 
Canada, 1900-1913, where one might 
xpect an account of the matter, does not 
much, for it is primarily concerned 
with the ‘transfer problem. 
This work, then,” is an acute and 
ruled study of the interaction of home 
| foreign investment father than a 
icral analysis of the determinants of 
‘stment in this period. But such an 
inalysis would be asking rather a lot. 
We do not yet know, at all points, how 
the British economy worked before ror4, 
t we are very much nearer knowing 
than we were twenty years ago. And to 
this growth of knowledge, few scholars 
lave contributed more substantially 
than ©. Professor #Cairncross. Few 
loctoral theses can have borne such 


| fruit, 


Radical Chronicle 


ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1886-1914, 
By S. Maccoby. 
Allen and Unwin, 540 pages. 42s. 


: | ‘HE period covered by this book was 
of critical importance for ; the 
English radical movement. Joseph 
Chamberlain, its most powerful poli- 
Nn, changed sides in 1886 and split 
Birmingham radicals off from the 

(; he thereby injected some reluctant 
care for radical interests into a Con- 
ervative party that was becoming 
ncreasingly the party of big business, 
while the importance of big business was 
owing The last fifteen -years of the 
ury were years of phenomenal 
perialist expansion, providing fre- 
uent targets for radical criticism, above 
in the Boer war. In the aftermath 
that war the Liberals came in; won 

‘ spectacular electoral victory in 1906 ; 
put some long-desired reforms into 
‘ilect; were frustrated by the House of 
Lords from enacting more; and 
bolished the peers’ permanent. veto. 
hen the promise of reforms to come 

" ‘Ss Swept away in the catastrophe of 
‘urope. But before rorg a hidden 
disease, which the war was to stimulate, 
had attacked the Liberal cause. Some- 
how, to change the metaphor, the 
Liberals missed the bus: and the radical 
enthusiasts on the left wing of the 


Liberal party transferred their ere 
to Labour. 


It cannot be said that Dr Maccoby has 
cae ee eres in the third of 
his chronicles of ish radicalism, The 


volume on 1886-1914, even longer than 
the previous two’ and costing more than 
both of them together, devotes twenty- 
two chapters to the first twenty years, 
touches on a few problems separately, 
and sums up the last eight years in a 
score of pages at the end. He does not 
discuss at all the importance, or even 
the size, of the Chamberlain group that 
seceded in 1886. His treatment of the 
following decade is spoiled by lack of 
reference to the best sources on the Irish 
complications, and by an apparent belief 
that Mr Gladstone was a_ radical— 
Gladstone, of whom Balfour said truly 
in 1895 that he “is, and always was, 
in everything except essentials, a 
tremendous old Tory.” 

Dr Maccoby quotes a few pro-Boer 
speeches, without communicating any of 
the generosity of feeling that inspired 
the pro-Boers. He mentions _ the 
“ Chinese slavery ” agitation, it is true— 
he mentions almost every agitation ; but 
he does not argue whether it was justi- 
fied or not. He rules the Fabians out 
of court altogether, and does not tackle 
the problem of why, and when, and how, 
English radicals became socialists. In 
his records of what concerned them, he 
restricts himself too much to printed 
sources, often somewhat elementary. 
The Illustrated London News, the 
“ Annual Register,” and the Daily Mail 
Year Book account between them for 
scores of footnotes ; and it is odd to be 
referred, for a trade recession and several 
diplomatic crises, to “Whitaker’s 
Almanack.” 


A New Kind of Textbook 


A GUIDE TO KEYNES 
By. Alvin Hansen. 
McGraw Hill. 237 pages. 27s. 


| T is the purpose of this volume,” 
says Professor Hansen in his pre- 
face, “ to serve, so to speak, as a tutorial 
guide.” He might justifiably have laid 
greater stress on the quality that dis- 
tinguishes this most valuable book from 
the numerous “short cuts” to Keynes 
—themselves often masterly examples of 
exposition, available to the general public 
or the neophyte student—and from the 
critiques of Keynesian thought that have 
proliferated ever since the publication 
of the “ General Theory.” 

This “ Guide to Keynes” is a serious 
student’s companion; it assumes that the 
“ General Theory ” is open at its reader’s 
elbow. It concentrates on crucial and 
difficult points whether of .concept or 
exposition ; supplements Keynes’s text 
with references to past doctrines or sub- 
sequent debates ; pauses for illuminating 
discussions of methodology ; and—in a 
final section—links certain significant 
passages in the “ General Theory” with 
the famous posthumous article of 1946 
and the question of whether Keynes 
would still be a Keynesian today. It 
achieves, in fact, an objective rarely, if 
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ever, conceived in such — terms : 
that .of providing the itary reatier 
with the nearest possible substitute for a 
flesh-and-blood mentor, an intellectual 
coach, who will not do his work for him 
but will show him how to do it. It is 
hardly too much to say that, in the 
evolutionary process of teaching by text- 
book, the * Guide to Keynes” repre- 
sents a significant and enormously pro- 
mising mutation. 

There is room for some perfecting of 
the tutorial technique. One is not 
always-clear, even with both books apen 
on the desk, when Professor Hansen is 
summarising, when rephrasing, when 
supplementing and when criticising the 
text of the “General Theory.” ~ The 
signposts are generally there; but they 
have something in common with those 
which, on’ the English road system, 
madden the long-distance driver by con- 
centrating on local directions, and the 
pilgrim to Littlh-Muddlecombe-on-the- 
Wold by reassurances that he is right for 
London. Occasionally, too—the hand- 
ling of the symbols imtroduced by 
Keynes in his fundamental third chapter 
is a case in point—a crucial ambiguity is 
pointed out without being entirely 
resolved, It is no doubt an excellent 
thing that the student should puzzle out 
the resolution for himself if he can ; but 
the ability to do so presupposes a more 
practised acrobatic skill than the book in 
general appears to assume. 

These are, however, perfectionist 
criticisms—and may reflect as much on 
the reviewer's abilities as on Professor 





Generals 
in Grey Suits 


The Directors of the 
“1, G. FARBEN”’ Cartel - their 


conspiracy and trial at Nuremberg 


JOSIAH E. DUBOIS 


The full story of a great conspiracy 
for world control of industry and 
war-potential by the Directors _ of 
the internationally famous “1G, 
FARBEN "’ Cartel. They were tried 
and convicted at Nuremberg. The 
facts are related by the Chief Pro- 
secutor in this amazing case. 16s. net. 


The Return of 


Germany 
NORBERT MUHLEN 


“A -clear, intelligent account of 
what has happened, what is happening, 
and what may happen... . There is 
much in the book that Britons should 
know.”’-—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 18s, 
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Hansen’s exposition, “A Guide to 
Keynes ” is unequivocally recommended 
to honours students of economics, to 
their teachers, to those general readers 
who, having learned their economics in 
the pre-Keynesian era, have never quite 
got round to grappling with the 
“ General Theory ” at first hand,:and to 
writers of textbooks—not. only on 
economics. 


European Union 


L’INTEGRATION ECONOMIQUE DE 
L'EUROPE. 

By an International Study Group under 
the direction of Lucien de Sainte-Lorette. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 
332 pages. 860 francs. 


Ue the guidance of_ Monsieur 
Lucien de Sainte-Lorette, Director 
of the Collége Libre des Sciences 
Sociales et Economiques de Parts, a 
number of international experts have 
collaborated in this study, which has 
been sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. Their names are not affixed to 
the essays they have written, but merely 
enumetated in the introduction ; this 
makes. it hard to find out for which 
section an author is responsible. The 
nine chapters of the book—here again 
one has to do one’s own counting— 
deal with the dependence of Europe on 
European and non-European sources of 
supply and markets. They discuss the 
varied, sometimes overlapping, attempts 
at integrating Western Europe, and 
probe deeply into the viability of the 
Europe comprised in the Schuman pact 
countries and of the Europe embraced 
by OEEC. 

The merits of the study—and they 
are considerable—consist in the sober 
detailed analysis of the actual facts that 
greater integration has to take into 
account, There is very little wishful 
thinking in it. Its most suggestive chap- 
ter, for which Professor Triffin of Yale 
seems to be responsible, discusses Euro- 
pean currencies since the war. The 
author’s handling of the growth, the 
working and the shortcomings of the 
European Payments Union is very help- 
ful. His suggestion that France, Italy 
and the Benelux countries should scrap 
their existing currencies and jointly 
adopt a new currency—-called interfranc 
—thus renewing under modified condi- 
tions the old Latin currency union, is 
well worth considering. This, the 
longest chapter of the series, makes it 
very clear that genuine economic inte- 
gration cannot be achieved or maintained 
without a flexibie currency imter- 
dependence, functioning more or less 
automatically. 

The study does not deal with the 
integration of Europe as a whole, but 
only with the rump Europe that lies 
westward of the Russian zone of Ger- 
many. It occasionally mentions its re- 
lation to that Eastern Europe which, 
for brevity’s sake, might be called 
“Colonial Europe.” It may be that that 
Europe is lost for the time being ; but 
westerners should not implicitly ignore 
its European birthright. 


Shorter Notices | 


AID, TRADE AND THE TARIFF. 

By Howard S. Piquet. 

Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 358 pages. 
$5.00. 

The main purpose of Mr Piquet’s book 
is to examine the probable effects of a com- 
plete, though temporary, suspension of .all 
tariffs and quotas in the United States— 
surely an exciting and apposite project. Yet 
this study, though valuable to the specialist, 
is not so rewarding as it should be. 
main trouble lies in his restricted method. 
His assumptions test the reader’s credulity, 


and his analysis is both partial and static.. 


As a result his estimate. of the probable 
increase in American imports—minimum 
$1.2 billion, maximum $2.6 billion—has not 
the significance which it might otherwise 
have. This estimate is, incidentally, rather 
more optimistic than most other similar 
forecasts. 

An interesting feature is his attempt to 
play down the consequences to American 
import-competing industry. This conclu- 
sion may not be entirely soundly based to 
judge by the statistical evidence, but it is 
certainly an interesting view coming from 
one who has Had long association with the 
United States Tariff Commission. In fact 
the healthy liberal spirit underlying the 
whole book is one of the best features of 
the study. : 

There are only some seventy-odd pages 
of text ; the rest is a useful reference digest 
of commodity imports. 


* 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

By John H. Ferguson and Dean E. 
McHenry. 

McGraw Hill. Third Edition. 1,056 pages. 
48s. 

This edition brings up to date to the 
beginning of this year a clear and efficient 
presentation of the structure of American 
government that was originally published 
in 1947. Apart from discussion, along con- 
ventional lines, of the basic principles of 
the constitution, excellent background 
material is provided on such subjects as 
taxation, law enforcement, fiscal administra- 
tion, organisation- of government depart- 
ments, the civil service system and the 
conservation of natural resources. There 
are separate sections on state and city 
government. The arrangement of the 
material by chapter headings, the compara- 
tive charts, diagrams and bibliographies are 
of a uniformly high standard. 


* 


THE NANDI OF KENYA, 
By G. W. B. Huntingford. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 169 pages. 18s. 

There is a nice antediluvian flavour about 
this short book. The author lived in East 
Africa from 1921 to 1940. His book belongs. 
in style and method, to the ethnological 
tradition of the first decade of this century 
when scholars at home still relied on the 
enterprising district officer and missionary 
for first-hand information about the native 
peoples of Africa. All honour is due to 
these pioneers for having blazed the trail 
for the professional anthropologist of today ; 
and if their type of work is naive a 
superficial by modern standards, this is 
partly due to the demand created by them- 
selves. 

Mr. Huntingford gives an unpretentious 
description of the most important social 
institutions. of the Nandi, a well-known 
tribe of cattle-keeping warriors whose mode 
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of life is oe of that of many pastor 
) : of st Africa. One of the me 
ties of these Peoples is that they have 
an elaborate stratification of the entire male 
population by age groups. is is closely 
related to their organisation for raiding ang 
warfare, for it is only the men in the middle. 
age grades who form the fighting force 
The principle is simple ;~6ut the way ip 
which it is worked out in practice is often 
baffling in the extreme. Mr Huntingford 
makes excellent use of his knowledge of the 
Nandi to give a clear account of how their 
age set system works. He describes, in the 
same straightforward manner, the local 
groupings, the councils of elders, the 
elements of law and the main religious ideas 
of this tribe. The information given js 
accurate and well arranged. If Mr Hunting- 
ford’s book has not the depth or the 
sophistication of the professional mono- 
ph of today, it is at least very readable. 
t is just the kind of book needed by a busy 
official who wants to get-up the main facts 
about the ‘social organisation of a tribe in 
a couple of days with the minimum of 
intellectual effort. 


* 


BUSINESS FINANCE. 
By F. W. Paish. 
Pitman. 144 pages. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Paish’s new book, based on a 
series of lectures, is for students only. In 
a book of this kind he cannot be expected 
to say anything new about the shortage of 
industrial capital in this country. Instead, 
he has contented himself with a discussion 
of the nature and risks of finance, of the 
principle of limited liability, of the ways in 
which new money can be raised (with 
separate chapters on alterations in share- 
holders’ rights and on the dissolution of a 
company) and of the problem of replacing 
assets at a time of rising or falling prices. 
If the reader regrets the lack of originality 
he will welcome the clarity of Professor 
Paish’s exposition and analysis. In fact, 
“ Business Finance” is nothing more than 
a textbook whose influence will not spread 
—and was probably not intended to spread 
—beyond confines of a lecture room ; 
within these limits, however, it is excellent, 
adding another well-forged link between 
the economist and the businessman. 


* 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 4 Volumes. 
j. M. Dent. 2,396 pages. 28s. 

That long rows of Macaulay’s “ History 
of England” lay emblamed in dust on the 
shelves of the second-hand booksellers can 
be blamed almost as much on the physical 
as tee . these volumes as on the 

‘ e ig Supremacy in the teaching 
of history. The first reason for neglect can 
no longer be advanced, for the history has 
been reprinted in the new Everyman's 
Library series at a low price and in a handy 
form. Mr Douglas Jerrold has contributed 
a new introduction to this edition ; criti- 
cally he scores a series of inners without 
once hitting the bull: But any praise or 
criticism of Macaulay is now as well worn 
as an early Victorian penny, Perhaps 1 is 
not unfair to Macauley to repeat his own 
ju t on an earlier’ historian, Burnet. 

writer, whose vijluminous works, !n 
several branches of literature, find 
numerous readers a hundred and thirty 
ios atter his death, may have great 

‘aulits, but must also have had great 

merits ; and Burnet had great merits, & 

fertile and vigorous mind, and a style, 
far indeed removed from faultless purity, 


but always clear, often lively, and some- 
times Hsing to solemn and fervid 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


e : ‘ : 
American Survey | 200 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Debt Dilemmas 


Washington, D.C. 

HILE President Eisenhower’s slump, like President 

Hoover’s prosperity, remains “just around the 
corner,” the end of the first session of the Eighty-third 
Congress has been enlivened by two interesting controver- 
sies about monetary policy and debt management. More 
will surely be heard of both in next year’s election cam- 
paigns if the slump puts in even a shadow of an appear- 
ance. In one, a Democrat, Senator Paul Douglas, the 
Senate’s chief, indeed its only, economist, enlisted the sup- 
port of Mr Marriner Eccles, who was chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System from 
the beginning of 
1936 until 1948, 
against the policy of 
the present Board. 
In the other, Senator 
Byrd, also a Demo- 
crat and the Senate’s 
chief economiser, 
tackled Mr Hum- 
phrey, the Secretary 


over the Administra- 
tion’s _ last-minute, 
and unsuccessful, 
request to Congress 
for permission to in- 
crease the limit of 
the national debt 
from $275 billion ‘to 
$290 billion, mainly 
so that there would 
be enough money to 
pay for armaments 
which were ordered 
in earlier years and are now about tobe delivered. 

From the moment that Senator Byrd managed to involve 
Mr Humphrey in an argument about whether it was prac- 
cable to allow the government’s cash balance to be run 
down temporarily by some $2 billion—and got him to 
admit that reducing it from $6 billion to $4 billion or a 
little less, which has been done before, would get over the 
immediate problem—Mr Humphrey was beaten. Mr Byrd 
has gone on to point out that a much smaller balance would 
be needed if it were kept in only one bank (it is now 
spread between 12,000), that there are only four months 
in the next eleven when, even if the cash balance were not 
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reduced, the limit on the national debt would be exceeded 
and that, by the end of the fiscal year on June 30th, the 
debt will be $273 billion against today’s limit of $275 
billion. There are a number of theories as to why the 
Administration, faced with such a marginal problem, tried 
to have the limit raised by $15 billion, $13 billion more 
than its own estimate suggested would be necessary in the 
immediate future. But the explanation was probably fairly 
simple: Republican officials wanted to emphasise dramatic- 
ally the spendthrift nature of the previous Democratic 
regime and, at the same time, to provide an ample margin 
for a little spending by this one to prime the economic 
pump, should the 
$bition | Meed arise, without 
having to ask for 
another increase. 
Beret rete tor Whatever the real 
first six months tania, Mr Byrd i 
given a_ splendid 
opportunity to, make 
a point of apparent 
principle. The pre- 
sent level of $275 
billion was, he said, 
one of the milestones 
in the preservation 
of the government’s 
solvency. If the 
limit were increased 
to $290 billion now 
it would soon be 
$300 billion — and 
then “over the 
precipice of financial 
disaster.” The 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has to try to sell about $5 billion worth of 
government securities this autumn, and does not want thei 
legality called into question, thinks, on the other hand, that 
“a debt limit is a secondary consideration.” This it can 
hardly fail to be in a country in which the separation of 
powers ensures that the Executive, by and large, decides 
the level of expenditure and the Legislature, by and large, 
decides the level of taxation and the two, for strictly political 
reasons, seldom meet. 

This argument had an air of unreality with Mr Byrd 
preaching the simple faith of the successful businessman, 
impatient of theory, but Senator Douglas and Mr Eccles 
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made some rather more sophisticated criticisms of the 
monetary policy of the new Administration. The Senator 
was worried because he had found himself quoted by adyo- 


cates of a completely free money market to justify their ’ 


decisions ; he was inclined, he said, to question the nature, 
timing and degree of some of these decisions and he there- 
fore. asked Mr Eccles for his opinion. During the first 
phase of the Korean war, Mr Douglas pointed out, “ the 
inflationary policies of the Federal Reserve Board brought 
on inflationary conditions and a surplus of money and credit 
supply in terms of available goods.” He then strongly 
advocated measures that would slow down the increase in 
the money supply. The agreement between the Treasury 
and the Board in March, 1951, had been successful and 
until December, 19§2, 


we had virtually full employment, expanding préibuction 

and relatively stable general prices. .. . It was demonstrated 

therefore that these goals are mutually compatible and that 
it is not necessary to have inflation in order to get full 
employment. 

During this period the Federal Reserve Board, although 
abandoning the rigid support of government bonds, had 
nevertheless bought * considerable quantities, eough to 
increase the reserves of the Board’s member banks, and 
thus their ability to make additional commercial loans and 
add to the supply of money, at approximately the same 
rate as production was increasing. The restrictive credit 
policy of the new. Administration had, on the other hand, 
Senator Douglas maintained, reduced the supply of money 
by 3} per cent while the index of production was rising 
by 3 per cent. He said: 

They moved too fast and too far. The results have not 
been happy. The Federal Reserve in late May tried to 
reverse its policy and that of the Treasury by buying 
government bonds when they had fallen 11 points below 
par and also by reducing reserve requirements. . . . But 
a good deal of the damage had already been done and many 


of the economic tendencies which were set in motion afe 
irreversible. 


* 


Mr Marriner Eccles, who is, unlike Senator Douglas, a 
Republican, and one who tried unsuccessfully to get his 
party’s nomination as Senator from Utah last year, agreed 
with him. After describing the course of the economy 
since 1929, Mr Eccles said that the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, between its agreement with the Treasury in 
1951 and the beginning of this year, had been “ adequate ” 
except for “the excessive and unsound credit expansion 
development in the consumer and housing credit fields.” The 
cost of living index had fluctuated for two years between 
112.4 and 114, the wholesale price index had fallen from 
113.5 to 110 between December, 1951, and March, 1953, 
and the supply of money had been growing slightly less 
rapidly than national production. Therefore, when the new 
Administration came to power last January, the economic 
danger was no longer that the dollar would be cheapened 
but that there would be some deflation. Shortages had 
largely disappeared and surpluses were taking their place, 
the peak of home building had passed and government ex- 
penditures were due to decline. 

The monetary and credit policies pursued by Federal 
Reserve and Treasury officials during the first five months 
of 1953 had created for them, Mr Eccles said, a real 
dilemma. They were trying to curb inflationary devélop- 
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ments, of which there was ho real: evidence, and they had to 
raise about $12 or $13 billion in new money as well as t 
refund about $13 billion of maturing securities. The attempt 
to do this in a free; unsupported market showed that i: was 
impossible, even with the favourable terms which were 
offered, to refund any of the short-term indebtedness into 
long-term securities, as had been planned, or to raise new 
money as long as a hard and tight credit policy was pursued. 
The public debt was too large and its influence on the 
supply of money and the stability of the economy oo 
dominant for the Federal Reserve Board to be able to 
abandon its responsibility * managing the government 


"security market. 


The Administration ol Mr Eccles Concluded, think 
twice before basing its policy on the assumption that infla- 
tion would continue and should learn from recent experience 
that it is unrealistic to create a tight money market and at 
the same time undertake to raise new money in a [ree 
market. No answer came from the government and there 
was no possible answer, because, by reversing its policies, 
it had already admitted the need for a change. But it may 
well be that Senator Douglas was going too far in saving 
that many of the deflationary economic tendencies set in 
motion in the early part of the year were irreversible. With 
the astonishing resilience of the American economy many 
of them seem already to have been satisfactorily reversed. 


Uncertain Civil Siatits 


Washington, D.C. 


LTHOUGH the civil service system as a way of staffing 

the federal government is fifty years old this year, 

it is only in the last two decades that it has ceased to be 
overshadowed by the spoils system, under which the bulk 
of government appointments were rewards for political 
services rendered to the party in power. Since 1932, how- 
ever, the number employed by the federal epee has 
grown from wendies sont? to over two ae a half million, 


appointments. . Now, f 

bureaucracy “§0 chs and. the smineiple : non- 
political appointments so well established, there has been 
a change of Administration in Washington. This has raised 
questions concerning the civil service that were almost {or- 
gotten during the long period of the Democrats’ supremacy. 

Any new Administration would have faced the problem 
of how to be sure that the people in the executive branch 
of the government who have policy-making responsibilities 
are wholehearted supporters of its programme. As carly 
as February, it was being reported in the New York Times 
that 

the new Republican heads of agenciés regard the probiem 

{of getting their men into policy-making jobs] as the most 

serious sitigle one confronting the Administration excep! 

that of settling the Korean War. 

In the effort to solve this problem, President Eisenhower 
has taken two. general® steps, reclassifying the group «! 
federal employees, numbering perhaps 12,500, who have 
policy-making or confidential jobs but now no longer en)vy 
guaranteed tenure, and removing civil service protection 
from another heterogeneous group. There were 134,000 
affected here but some, it is thought, will be restored ‘o 
civil service status. In the heated debate over these moves. 
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Democrats charge that they were designed merely to open 
up jobs for deserving Republicans; and to score against 
anyone who had been able to work with the : 
Administration. Republicans reply that Mr Truman tried 
1) make the Democratic influence lasting by giving his 

jointees a permanent hold on key positions, and that 
‘he new Republican team must either undo this or face 
the prospect of trying to carry out its policies through 
unsvmpathetic civil servants. 

There is evidence for both points of view. There have 
been some individual dismissals of officials who were sup- 
posedly not subject to political change. There were also 
complaints from the Republican National Committee that 
‘oo few jobs Were available to the party faithful. This 


apt 


“Pretty Sure Of Yourself, Aren’t You?” 
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has diminished since the chairman of the National Com- 
mittee was given more direct control of patronage. 

On the other hand, there is something to be said for the 
view of the new chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
Mr Philip Young, that men who have had to fight for the 
policy of one Administration, as under the American system 
it is frequently necessary to do, before congressional com- 
mittees and elsewhere, are bound to become partisans of 
that policy, and therefore unfit to carry on in their jobs 
when the Administration and the policy undergo a change. 
Furthermore, there is the intangible but undoubted fact 
that the kind of people drawn into the higher positions in 
he federal service during the period of Democratic rule 
‘ended more often than not to be sympathetic with the 
seneral aims of the Democratic. programme. 

_This is no more than to say that the New Deal attracted 
New Dealers, Their presence in Washington in large 
numbers has not made it easier for the Republicans to regain 
the feel of government after their two decades in the 
wilderness. Moreover, the Administration has had diffi- 
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- culty in attracting suitable people of its own to the govern- 


ment. Federal salaries are meagre compared with business 
incomes ; there is also relatively little incentive to enter 
the public service for a businessman whose main idea about 
the government is that there should be less of it. 

Further problems have been created by the reduction in 
the total Size of the government, to which the Republicans 
are pledged above all else, and which has in any case been 
made necessary by cuts in appropriations. Already the 
number of employees has gone down by nearly 100,000 
since the Republicans took office, and by next July the figure 


ds expected to reach 180,000. Much of this reduction is 


being achieved by not filling vacancies as they occur but, 
where dismissals have been necessary, haste on the part of 
the Administration has combined with the complexities of 
civil service regulations to create something close to chaos in 
many government agencies. When a person with civil 
service status is “riffed” (dismissed' as the result of a 
reduction in force), he may, under civil service rules, take 


‘over the job of someone with lower status, doing roughly 


similar work. This ‘second person may, in his turn, 
“bump ” a third man, if he can find one, and so on. The 
resultant confusion, compounded at every turn by the extra- 
ordinary preference given to all war veterans, can readily 
be imagined. One estimate is that in the end not more 
than. one quarter of the staff of the Department of State, 
for instance, will remain at their original jobs. And the 
turnover in staff at the Department of Commerce is the 
official explanation of recent delays in the publication of 
foreign trade statistics. 

Here is’ an actual case, much simplified, from a federal 
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agency. Mr Brown, a man with 25 years’ service, was 
“riffed ” (his job was eliminated); he “ bumped” Mr 
Smith, who discovered, just as he was about to take Mr 
Jones’s job, that he could, through a technicality, keep his 
job. Mr Jones, meanwhile, had resigned voluntarily, since 
he expected to be “ bumped ” soon if not this time, and 
he lacked the civil service status to push out anyone else. 
But now Mr Brown had to find someone else to replace ; 
this was Mr Robinson. Mr Robinson “ bumped ” Mr Baker, 
but while appeals were pending, Mr Brown’s office found 
they had to keep him after all, and Mr Robinson was given 
the job left vacant by Mr Jones. This would seem to have 
left Mr Baker in his job. But poor Mr Baker, although 
the immediate threat from Mr Robinson had disappeared, 
was not reinstated, but was granted a*thirty-day extension 
of his tenure, the reason being that he lacked status and 
so was bound to be “bumped ”~sooner or later. This 


account leaves out details of appeals, delays and deadlines, , 


which gave to the whole ordeal something of the quality 
of awaiting execution by firing squad. During the weeks 
and months that this was going on, it is safe to say that 
the public service was not receiving the undivided attention 
of these harassed men. 

Efforts are being made to remedy this situation. The 
area in which a person is allowed to “bump” can be 
restricted, so that a man in one branch of a department may 
initiate a chain of “ bumping ” only in that branch ; other- 
wise, he may replace a man only if the latter is without 
status and therefore unable to force out any third person. 
But the dilemma remains: every restriction on “ bumping ” 
diminishes the job security of civil servants ; every attempt 
to increase job security runs the risk of making the govern- 
ment dangerously inflexible. 

When to all this is added the fear engendered by the 
security programme, with its loyalty reviews, designed to 
eliminate subversives and other unfit persons from the 
government, but susceptible, many feel, to dangerous misuse, 
it is understandable that the morale of employees in many 
agencies is low indeed. The amount of damage done varies 
greatly, however ; the Bureau of the Budget, small and pro- 
fessional, has managed its changes expertly and with a 
minimum cf damage ; the Department of State, the victim 
of every ill wind that blows, has been all but capsized by 
this one. 


American Notes 





Inquiry Into Trade 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S belief that agreement on any 
Pp subject can be reached if those concerned sit down 
together and study the facts will be strongly tested when 
the newly appointed commission on foreign economic policy 
tries to draw up its report. Ever since April the plan to 
set up the commission, on which the President is repre- 
sented by seven members and Congress by five from each 
House, has been the standard way of fobbing off anyone 
proposing changes in trade policy. But the legislation 
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establishing the commission was de’ayed until the end of 
the congressional session. Only about six months therefore 
now remain for the “ broad-gauge study” out of which 
basic new proposals are supposed to emerge in time for 
consideration at next year’s session of Congress. 

The commission is instructed to examine, among other 
matters, all factors affecting the balance of payments 
between the United States and other countries. If it is to 
meet its deadline on March 6th it will need to take advantage 
of the material assembled for the various authoritative 
studies already made of the same subject. A report on the 
most recent of these inquiries, made by Mr Lewis Douglas, 
a former American Ambassador in London, into Anglo- 
American economic relations, has just beem passed on by 
the President to the commission. Although Mr Eisenhower 
is unlikely to prejudice the larger study by responding to 
Mr Douglas’s urgent plea for action now on some of his 
recommendations, he has made it clear that he expects the 
members of the commission to “ search diligently for ways 
to widen and deepen the channels of economic intercourse 
among the free nations.” — 

This is asking a good deal of some of the members, 
notably the Republicans appointed by Congress. Nothing 
short of a miracle would seem needed to produce an agreed 
policy for reducing trade barriers signed by, for instance, 
Representative Reed, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and Representative Simpson, the author of this 
year’s protectionist Bill. On the other hand persuasion 
through study might well work with Senators like Mr 
Millikin of Colorado and Mr Hickenlooper of Iowa, whose 
reputations as opponents of lower tariffs were gained before 
their party had the responsibility of office. The four 
Democrats are probably in sympathy with the President's 
call; and Mr Eisenhower’s own nominees include a dis- 


, tinguished economist, Professor Williams of Harvard, a 


trade union leader from the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, and several representatives ofs the big 
business interests that today are outspoken advocates of 
increased international trade. If an economic policy is 
recommended that accords with the position of the United 
States as the world’s greatest creditor nation it will probably 
be thanks to the chairman, Mr Clarence Randall, who is 
prominent in the steel industry and has had some 
international experience on the staff of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration in Paris. It will be his task 
to guide these apparently irreconcilable elements gently in 
the direction of a unanimous and constructive report. 


Bomb for the Budget 


I. most immediate American reaction to the news that 
the Soviet Union had set off a thermonuclear explosion 
was resentment that the first announcement about this 
potential hydrogen bomb had come from Moscow, instead 
of from Washington, as it had when the Russian atomic 
bombs were exploded. Not only did this American caution 
embarrass a number of journalists who were misled into 
suggesting that the Soviet claim to the hydrogen bomb was 
false, but it was also felt, perhaps unjustifiably, that the 
Russians had been franker than had the American autho- 
rities, The allegation that the American people are being 
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cheated out of a democratic right, “ the freedom to know,” 
-; one of the arguments being used in a campaign, led by 
he Washington Post, for giving fuller information. about 
atomic developments. This is something which the Presi- 
dent has already agreed would be desirable and now, it is 
maintained, there would be little, if any, danger involved, 
since the United States no longer has a monopoly of atomic 
knowledge. The contention is that people cannot judge 
whether they are being adequately safeguarded against 
atomic attack unless they are told more about the issues 
int olved. 

Recent Gallup polls, taken, it seems, before the hydrogen 
bomb announcement, showed that there was then little 
concern about atomic dangers and less about the weakness 
of civil defence. This lack of interest has been reflected in 
Congress, which appropriated only $46.5 million for civil 
defence this year, although President Eisenhower had asked 
for $125 million. The publication of a restricted report, 
known as Project East River, on the probable effects of a 
hydrogen bomb attack would, it is suggested, blow this 
apathy sky high. Similarly the publication of another 
secret report, Project Lincoln, on how the United States 
might be rendered comparatively safe from atomic attack 
would blow sky high the attempts to slow the expansion 
of the Air Force. Together the two schemes would cost 
billions of dollars and, even if adopted only in part, would 
certainly explode any hope of balancing the budget for 
years to come. 

Meanwhile the hydrogen bomb announcement in itself 
has probably made it more difficult to balance the budget 
next year. For even if the new Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
prepared to agree to another cut in Air Force funds—the 
Bureau of the Budget is said to be again insisting on a 
$5 billion reduction—the increased danger from the Soviet 
Union will reinforce the case of those members of Congress 
who were attacking the Administration on this point during 
the last session. Already they have received influential 
support from, among others, General Bradley, who has said 
that the Air Force is weaker than as a military man he 
considers safe ; but he emphasises that the final decision on 
what the country can afford must rest with the civilian 
authorities. 


Power Neutrality 


HOSE in Washingon who have been wondering why the 

Administration chose this moment to issue a detailed, 
but nevertheless vague, statement on its policy regarding 
the production and distribution of electric power have 
perhaps forgotten that the Secretary of the Interior has been 
visiting his native Pacific Northwest. There the generation 
and marketing of hydro-electricity is the liveliest political 
issues and he was probably driven to say where he stood. 
Taking the statement at its face value, he stands in the 
middle, between the advocates of federal power develop- 
ment and the private utility companies, The government 
is still prepared to consider the construction of hydro- 
electric generators and even transmission lines, particularly 
when these are part of multi-purpose projects (involving 
flood contfol, irrigation and so on) which are too large and 
complex to be handled by local authorities or private enter- 
prise. But in the main it will be lef: to these two groups 
to provide the additional electric power the country needs. 


STi 


In practice, as had already become apparent from specific 
departmental decisions, this was in any case the inevitable 
result of the Republican determination to get the govern- 
ment out of competition with private ~business, and to 
economise, For the present little or no federal money will 
be available for power developments, except to finish some 
that are too far advanced to stop, while both local govern- 
ments and private companies have cash in hand. The state- 
ment leaves the federal authorities free to resume the 
building of power projects, should economic conditions 
make such public works desirable. . 

During the Democrats’ twenty years of office, the coun- 
try’s annual production of electricity was quadrupled and 
the federal government became responsible for 13 per cent 
of this output instead of for practically none of it. In 
contrast to this aggressive public power policy, the neutrai 
position of the Eisenhower Administration appears to favour 
private interests, and the Democrats are already talking 
about “the dim-out” and asserting that the utility lobby, 
which they fought for so.long, has been handed victory on 
a plate, with electricity consumers left to pay the bill. 
Under the new policy federally produced power is to be 
transmitted and sold by private companies as far as pos- 
sible ; domestic and farm consumers are to be preferred to 
large industrial users, although, as is legally required, 
municipal and co-operative distributors will still come first. 

This is worrying for aluminium producers and other 
manufacturers in the Northwest, who rely on plentiful and 
cheap federal power, especially since they have also been 
warned that charges are going up. What this neutral 
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policy means in immediate terms of electricity prices may 
be made clearer by new contracts for the supply of federal 
power which are now being negotiated. What it means in 
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the broader terms of electricity production depends largely 
on the Federal Power Commission, the independent agency 
which must approve all new projects. 


Storm inan Additive 


oNouR has been saved all round in the dispute that 

blew up last spring about the battery additive and 
the Bureau of Standards. It arose when Dr Astin, -a 
distinguished scientist associated with the invention of the 
proximity fuse, was forced to resign from the directorship 
of the bureau by Mr Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce. 
The only specified reason was that tests carried out by 
the bureau at the request of the Federal Trade Commission 
on a compound called AD-X2, which is supposed to give 
new life to old batteries, were “ insufficiently objective.” 
The bureau had found after extensive testing that AD-X2 
left the battery very much as it found it, and as a result 
the Post Office had issued a fraud order which would have 
stopped the manufacturer, Mr Ritchie, doing business 
through the post. The reflection on Mr Astin’s professional 
integrity brought him such powerful support from his 
fellow scientists that Mr Weeks took shelter from the wrath 
by bringing in two groups of independent sciemists, one 
to study the management of the bureau and the cenet to 
test the additive again. 


Now after an interval of four months all is well. Dr Astin 
is reinstated ; Mr Ritchie is found to have had no intention 
to deceive and the fraud order is withdrawn ; and Mr Weeks 
is able to announce that his suspicions about the lack of 
balance in the bureau’s activities and the faultiness of its 
administrative procedure have been confirmed. In future 
the Secretary of Commerce. himself will decide whether 
the bureau will take on work for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and whether an adverse report on a product should 
be published. Dr Astin will be relieved of administration, 
so that he can concentrate on science. Finally the Defence 
Department is no longer to occupy three-quarters of the 
time and resources of the bureau, but is to take most of its 
work to private laboratories. -It is too early to, tell what 
effeet this will have or whether the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s policy will fall into line with Mr Weeks’s doctrine 
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that the public should only be warned off product: that 
are positively harmful. 

That particular charge has never been “made against 
Mr Ritchie’s compound of Epsom salts and Glauber’s salts, 
with or without the seven “ trace elements ” which are 
supposed to make AD-X2 all he claims it to be. Altho ugh 
the independent test has yet to be made Mr Ritchie has 
announced that he has finished fighting the government. 
“Tm going to start pouring AD-X2 into every car batiecry 
in the United States,” he has said, and with all the {ree 
publicity he has received he may not fall far shor: of 
fulfilling his boast. 


Contracting for Equality 


A he has not asked Congress for any legislation 
against racial discrimination, President Eisenhower 
has shown his good will by administrative action. Under 
his prompting the Services have:moved nearer to the com- 
plete end of segregation and in March he banned it in the 
army schools.. Now he has appointed a strong commitice 
under the Vice-President, Mr Nixon, to keep a check on 
the enforcement of the fair “employment provision in 
government contracts. Nearly all these contracts have a 
clause binding the contractor “not to discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment because of race. 
creed, colour or national origin,” but it usually appears in 
small print. To judge from the-record of enforcement so 
far neither party to the contract tires his eyes on it. 


The new committee, which consists of six government 
officials and nine public members; including the presidents 
of the American Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations, will receive complaints of dis- 
crimination and see to it that they are taken up by the 
contracting agencies. This still leaves the actual enforce- 
ment of the clause to the agencies, which usually show 
themselves reluctant to press matters to the extent of 


cancelling the contract. The Vice-President’s committee is 


given wide authority to work with official and unofficial fair 
employment practice commissions in-the states and to con- 
duct propaganda against discrimination generally. Its work 
will test whether prejudice can be effectively dealt with by 
firmness and persuasion without further compulsion. 


The only legislation passed this year that affects a racial 


: minority does in fact threaten the power of federal authori- 


ties to control policy. The Bill was intended only to ratify 
carefully negotiated agreements with Indian tribes in 
California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon and Wisconsin, 
ending their special legal status and allowing Indians to 
appear before ‘the state courts as ordinary citizens. 
Suddenly it was widened in the Senate to give any state 

the right to assume criminal and civil jurisdiction over ‘is 
Indians. It was-then sent to the White Howse virtuc!ly 
without debate in the course of the adjournment rush. The 
President was urged to use his veto to safeguard Indians 
from the danger of being deprived of their tribal gover- 
ment and removed from federal jurisdiction without any 
prior consultation. He finally signed the Bill in order not 
ee oo 
states primarily concerned, but asked Congress to put 
things right.next year. 
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Soviet Economy After Stalin— 


Malenkov Poises the Scalpel 


} AS Malenkov’s speech promising more and better 
consumer goods in- the near future opened a new 
-ra in Soviet economic planning ? During the preceding 
25 years of planned economy all the energies of the country 
¢ harnessee for the development of steel, of heavy engi- 
ing and of a fuel and power basis. The consumer was 
ting from time to time a slice of the rapidly growing 
nat aiaaa cake, but basic production had first call on the 
scarce resources. The present or fifth Five Year Plan, 
drawn up before Stalin’s death, was established on the 
sam: pattern. True, the. consumers were promised a 
somewhat bigger slice than 
usual, but the emphasis 
was still on heavy industry. 
Now Malenkov has asserted 
that the targets for light 
industry must be. reached 
ahead of schedule and the 
output of consumer goods 
speeded up. Since the Plan, 
now at its half-way mark, 
already assumed the fullest 
use of existing resources and 
1 50 per cent increase in pro- 
ductivity, any big jump in 
the output of light industry 
can be obtained only by a 
shiftt—presumably a cut in 
the heavy industrial sector. 
This article will review 
briefly rhe foundations of the 
economy bequeathed by 
Stalin to his successors and gy 
he difficulties they will find 4 
a applying the scalpel, let 
ilone the axe, to the inherited programme of expanding 
Disic industry. Later articles will deal with the position 
ind prospects of the Soviet consumer, and with the state of 
‘eniculai on which the standard of life of the population 
rgely depends. 

W hen reviewing the progress of Soviet basic production 
iuring the 25 years of the Stalinist era, Malenkov could 
juggle with dazzling percentage increases. Despite the 
upheaval of collectivisation and the ravages of war, the 
Soviet Union has advanced with giant strides. In the 
twenties its economy was still semi-Asiatic. Now the USSR 
is the world’s second industrial power, and Europe’s first 
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by a long way. To achieve this the wishes of the con- 
sumer have had to be ignored. Seventy per cent of indus- 
trial labour is employed in heavy industry and producers’ 
goods account for 70 per cent of total industrial output. 
Throughout the period, about a quarter of the national 
income had to be reinvested every year and investment had 
to be channelled into heavy industry. 

Stalinism was the political result of this gigantic experi- 
ment in planned industrial revolution at break-neck speed. 


‘Having paid that price, the Soviet economy is now catch- 


ing up with the combined output of the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany in 
coal, electricity, steel and 
engineering. Whatever its 
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apportionment of the 
national product, the new 
regime is unlikely to arrest 
the development of the stcel 
and fuel base of the country. 
The planned output for this 
year disclosed by Malenkov 
shows no departure from the 
established trend. Coal ex- 
traction is lagging behind, 
chiefly because of insufficient 
use of available equipment, 
and a great drive is being 
carried on for higher produc- 
tivity in the coal mines, 
Crude oil extraction seems 
also behind its ambitious 
objective, but here progress 
is normally made by leaps 
and the planners may hope 
to make up the loss through successful strikes in the 
“Second Baku” area. Output of steel and particularly of 
electricity,-on the other hand, is likely to exceed planned 
targets. 

The real opening for improvement lies in a shift from 
heavy to light engineering. Malenkov declared that this 
will be done, without stating on how big a scale. The 
output of the engineering and metal processing industries 
was to be doubled during the current five-year period, and 
the bulk of this production was earmarked for strengthening 
the basic economic of the country. Since, in 
the Soviet race with the West, the development of economic 
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potential is at least as important as direct output of arms, 
any important shift would involve a radical change of policy. 

Indeed, there may be more room. for pruning in the 
production of conventional armaments. The relative decline 
of direct defence expenditure in the Soviet budget may be 
interpreted as a sign that output of conventional armaments 
has reached its peak, that demand in certain lines has been 
saturated, while in others it is preferred to concentrate on 
prototypes instead of piling up stocks likely to become 
obsolete. Yet the resources freed in this way could well 
be swallowed by atomic or hydrogen projects. In fact, if the 
Kremlin wants to keep up with American development, the 
drain on the Soviet building and engineering industries 
would be even greater. This could account for the 
mysterious rise in the residual “ other” expenditure in the 
latest Soviet budget. 


‘ 
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There is another possible explanation of this mysterious. 


tise ; the indecision of the rulers in Moscow. A revision 
of the Plan for the benef of the consumer has been 
announced, but the revised» targets have not been dis- 
closed. A change in the structure of Soviet economic 
development could be catried out only in a changed inter- 
national climate. ~The planners have been told to step up 
production for the consumer, but wherever they look for 
alternative resources they meet the policy-makers’: veto. 
The dilemma of the new regime is that it has pledged itself 
to provide more consumer goods than Stalin had. promised, 
yet feels unjustified, as yet, in altering the strategy on which 
the Stalinist plan of production was based. 
(To be continued) 


The Riots in Ceylon 


r a day of riot, looting, arson and bloodshed, 21 people 
lost their lives and 17§ others were injured in the 
disorders that swept Ceylon on August 12th. The blame 
for this ‘tragic episode rests. squarely on the opposition 
parties, whose leaders recklessly ordered a hartal (stoppage 
of work) as a protest against the government’s budget 
decisions. It must have been obvious to them that in the 
circumstances of widespread public resentment at the 
increased cost of living such- action could only’ be 
inflammatory. 

The hartal was planned as a peaceful demonstration, but 
troublemakers soon got among the mob. Stones were 
thrown, cars were overturned and burned and at places the 
security forces were forced to open fire in self-defence. The 
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demonstrators were most active in disrupting transport 
services. Buses were halted, and saboteurs, acting op 
obviously prearranged plans, damaged railway lines leading 
to Colombo and other centres. It was no coincidence that 
the most ugly scenes occurred in Colombo, since it is here 
that the Communist influence is most strong. Indeed the 
municipal authority openly supported the demonstrators 
by hoisting a black flag over the town hall. The disorders 
were not, however, confined to Colombo; there were 
demonstrations in many other places, making more difficult 
the job of restoring order. Yet on the whole the security 
forces, which included police, army, and naval forces, 
maintained exemplary discipline. 

The excuse for the hartal was the government’s decision 
to reduce the subsidies on rice and wheat, thus causing 
food prices to rise immediately. To add to the difficulties, 
increased postal, travel and electricity charges were also 
announced. Though these burdens are undoubtedly harsh 
and the government cannot escape censure for its past 
dilatoriness, the opposition cannot provide any reasonable 
alternative to cope with Ceylon’s economic plight. 

Sensing the public’s dismay at the new food policy, and 
realising the government's own embarrassments, the 
opposition leaders threw their energies into blowing the 
question up in the public mind. On July 25th, budget day, 
a crowd of demonstrators which had somehow learned of the 
goyernment’s intentions caused a disturbance outside 
parliament. They were applauded by’ the opposition. 
Later protest meetings were held im various places in the 


_ _ island ; petitions were presented to parliament ; and finally 


the hartal was staged. Inside parliament a running 
criticism of the budget was maintained, in which Mr. 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranayake, who at one time held office 
in the government but split. away to form the moderate 
Sri Lanka Freedom party, took a prominent part. Unfor-, 
tunately, since he is a man respected for his integrity and 
ability; he has allowed himself and his party to become 
the dupes of his extreme left-wing colleagues... 


Marxism-in 3-D 


The Ceylon Communist party whose leader, Picter 
Keuneman, is probably the most active in the left-wing 
group, has no monopoly of Marxist following in Ceylon. 
Dr N. M. Perera, leader of the Nava Lanka Sama Samaja 
party, a Trotskyite, and Mr D. P. R. Gunawardene, a 
Revolutionary Marxist, are also in competition for leader- 
ship of the extreme left wing. In fact, an attempt to form 
a popular front failed because the Communists demanded 
complete subservience. to Moscow and Peking, which the 
others would not accept. The Communists and their 
Marxist collaborators undoubtedly welcomed the strike, if 
not the bloody consequences, as an opportunity of testing 
their revolutionary powers. There is some evidence that 
well-laid plans existed to cause countrywide disruption and 
even to start a Malayan-type insurrection ; but the events 
of August 12th were probably not part of a deliberate plan. 
Nevertheless’ Communist agitators were well to the fore. 
It is regrettable that they had moral support from the 
moderate left wing, though the latter subsequently tried to 
disown any responsibility for the episode. 

.The government’s response was swift and decisive. A 
state’of emergency was declared; a curfew imposed, and 
troops and police, reinforced by the newly formed home 
guard detachments, were placed in readiness to meet any 
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further outbreak of violence. « As quickly: as the ble 
curfew 


fared up so did it die away, and by August 20th the 

was lifted, and a few days later the state of emergency 
relaxed. The government has, however, decided to 
strengthen the Public Security Act by an amending act 
which will give it power to crush any future trouble. It 
sas also arrested certain Communists and raided their 
offices. ; 

The lesson to be learned from the riots are many. 
Firstly, it should be a further lesson to non-Communist left- 
wing groups that they are bound to lose to, and be engulfed 
hy. the better organised and ruthless Communist party, in 
any attempt to lead a stand on the barricades. Secondly, 
‘hat even the most stable Asian non-Communist government 
has precious little freedom of manceuvre. Finally, that even 
2 pacific and democratic government such as Ceylon’s must 
necessarily maintain expensive, but adequate, forces to 
thwart a Communist rising. It must be hoped, however, 
that the government, despite the danger, will not use the 
episode as an excuse for imposing the oppressive security 
measures any longer tham is mecessary. 


Purge in North Korea 


REASON trials in Communist states are proof of 
serious dissensions within the dictatorial party-state, 
but they do not necessarily reveal the differences involved. 
The charges made invariably conform to a formula of con- 
spiracy in the service of foreign imperialism. ‘The latest 
batch of eminent Communists to perish as imperialist agents 
has been a group of North Korean leaders, including Ho 
Kai Ye, Vice-Premier, and Lee Sung Yup, Mimister of 
Justice and Mayor of Seoul during the North Korean occu- 
pation of the city. Ho Kai Ye, after a period during which 
his name was not mentioned by press or radio, was officially 
declared on August 11th to have committed suicide, a few 
days after Lee Sung Yup and nine others were sentenced 
to death for espionage on behalf of the United States. 

The careers of these two men have been strikingly dis- 
similar, although they are believed to have become very 
closely associated in a clique within the North Korean 
government. Ho Kai Ye, born im Siberia, was a Soviet 
ciuzen until 1945, becoming a functionary of the Soviet 
Communist party and an officer in the Red Army. He was 
one of the Soviet citizens of Korean origin whom the Rus- 
sians brought into Korea when they occupied the northern 
part of the country in 1945 and used to set up a Communist 
regime. He headed the secret police organisation in North 
Korea in close liaison with the Soviet MVD, and was 
probably picked for the post by Beria. 

Lee Sung Yup, on the other hand, belonged to the Com- 
munist party within Korea,;.and for two years after. the 
expulsion of the Japanese. his political activity ‘was. carried 
on in South Korea ; he only migrated to the north in 1948, 
when the South Korean Communists were driven tnder- 
ground. In the early days of the occupation, when the 
American authorities in Seoul were by no means anti- 
Communist and were hoping for some kind of coalition, 
such as General Marshall was simultaneously trying to bring 
about in China, Lee had contacts with American officials 
which have now been turned against him at his trial ; his 
negotiations were doubtless carried on with the authority 
of the party at the time, but any Communist who in 
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_ the party’s service has contacts with non-Communist parties 


or states will have them represented as treasonable if ever 
he is put on the spot by his rivals, for such incidents provide 
a convincing element of genuine fact. According to. a 
Pyongyang broadcast Lee Sung Yup confessed that 
Immediately after the August 15th liberation I wanted to 
secure my political position under the zgis of America, and 
to this end I had been supporting the policy of the American 
forces which had landed in South Korea, especially at a 
press conference with American newsmen in September, 
1945, when I issued a statement that the Korean Com- 
munist party would support the policy of the American 
forces and foster friendship with the USA. . . . [In May, 
1947} Dr Noble [then political adviser to the American 
military administration] said to me: “America has no 
intention of aggression against. Korea, but the North 
Korean Red regime and the Workers’ Party are positively 
opposed to the USA. If patriots like you tried to establish 
a united government including the Leftist, Rightist and 
middle-of-the-road forces of Korea, it would be successful 
and the USA would extend active aid to yeu in the effort.” 


In view of the coalition-promoting policy of the Ameri- 
cans at that time, it is very likely that Dr Noble did say 
something of the kind and encouraged Lee to believe that 
he might be able to get both Russian and American backing. 
But for the allegation that he went to North Korea in 1948 
as an American spy and sent back information through 
intermediaries in the American service there is no evidence 
but the confessions of the accused, which are of a kind with 
those of Zinoviev, Bukharin, Slansky and the subsequently 
cleared Kremlin doctors. In any case, the alleged motives 
for Lee’s alleged crimes could not apply to Ho Kai Ye, who 
was of the purest Soviet breeding and had had no contacts 
with the Americans’ in South Korea. 


Four Clues in the Mystery 


The real reasons for the purge in North Korea remain 
wrapped in mystery,.and there appear to be four distinct 
hypotheses from which to choose. The first is that, even 
though the accused may not really have acted as American 
spies, they nevertheless favoured doing a deal with South 
Korea and the Americans or playing them off against Russia 
and China, whose tutelage in North Korea may have 
become irksome. Lee Sung Yup’s former contacts with 
the Americans may have led him to believe that direct 
negotiations with them might be profitable for Pyongyang ; 
such suggestions would arouse suspicion and alarm among 
the more intransigent section of the North Korean leader- 
ship and in Moscow and Peking, where the possibility that 
the North Korean regime might crack under the strain of 
war must always have been borne in mind. It seems, on 
the other hand, unlikely that Ho Kai Ye, as the most 
“ Muscovite ” of the North Korean leaders, would be in 
favour of overtures to the west or of “ Titoist ” attempts 
to wriggle loose from international Communist control. 

The second possible explanation is the exact opposite of 
the first. It is that the condemned men favoured carrying 
on the war 4 outrance. Reports reaching United Nations 
headquarters have indicated that opinions were divided in 
Pyongyang on the desirability of an armistice. The faction 
in favour of ending the war might find it expedient to dis- 
credit their opponents by compelling them, in the usual 
Communist manner, to confess to being imperialist agents. 
It would be as if the Americans were to arrest Syngman 
Rhee and make him confess that he had been acting under 
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instructions from Moscow (which might indeed be a most 
happy solution of the problem he presents on the other 
side of the line). 

The third hypothesis is that the purge represents a victory 
of a pro-Chinese over a pro-Russian faction. The North 
Korean regime was originally set up under the Russian 
occupation, but since the Chinese intervention effective 
power in the country has passed to Peking. Two Korean 
Communists trained in Yenan have recently been playing 
a prominent part in North Korean affairs, and Ho, as the 
boss of the earlier period, may have been marked down for 
elimination by the new men. If so, his removal must have 
been either in defiance of Russia, or with Russia’s consent 
as a result of a bargain with Peking. 

The fourth possibility is that Ho was a Beria protégé 
and that his elimination has been a sequel to the anti-Beria 
coup within the Soviet Union. Communist politics are 
essentially a system of political patronage, se that the purge 
of a leader involves the purging also of men he has pro- 
moted, If this is the explanation of Ho’s “ suicide,” Lee 
and the others were probably also in their turn purged for 
attaching themselves to Ho. . They received a trial with 
confessions, whereas Ho perished in darkness behind the 
scenes, nobody knows how. Perhaps it was thought unwise 
to produce him in public along with men who had been 
exposed to. contamination south of the thirty-cighth parallel. 
In any case, they are now all dead. 


Formosa—The Island Fortress 


BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN FORMOSA 


ODAY the visitor coming to Formosa from other parts 
of South East Asia may be surprised at the evidence 
of good local administration, the correct behaviour and smart 
appearance of the army and the comparative prosperity of 
the peasantry. The combination of American aid and a 
determined effort at regeneration on the part of the 
Nationalists has indeed done much over the last four years 
to improve the relations of the Formosans with the men from 
the mainland.. In 1949, when the defeated Generalissimo 
arrived in the island with his bedraggled and demoralised 
army and their dependents, the Formosans felt little love for 
their homeless overlords. They remembered the dismay 
with which in 1945, after the Japanese surrender, they 
witnessed the ruthless behaviour of Chiang-Kai-shek’s repre- 
sentative, the notorious Governor-General Chen Yi. 

Shock and shame have been the twin generators of reform 
among the Nationalists ; it is their present policy to win 
back the respect of the mainlanders and the world at large 
by creating in Formosa a “model province.” Their 
primary task has been to obtain the co-operation of the 
Formosans themselves, and in this they have largely 
succeeded owing to the vision, integrity and hard work of 
Dr K. C. Wu, a graduate of Princeton, and a former Mayor 
of Shanghai and Chungking, who .has been Provincial 
Governor since December, 1949. Under his leadership and 
in close collaboration with his predecessor, the present 
Premier, the Provincial Government has carried out a series 
of administrative reforms, and, in addition, a growing 
number of Formosans have been given responsible posts in 
the local administration. But today, after four years of 
overwork, Dr Wu is a sick man with a job as yet unfinished, 
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Among the most important of the reforms is the land 
reform programme, which was begun in 1949 with the 
decision to reduce land rentals from over 50 per cent of the 
harvest to a maximum of 37.5 per cent. This was followed 
in 1951 by the sale of 36,000 hectares of public land (lang 
confiscated from the Japanese State and private landlords). 
A second sale of 29,000 hectares, in recent months, makes 
most tenants the owners of the land they till. Each house- 
hold may buy from one to four hectares and the cost may 
be paid in kind over a period of ten years. Though the 
success of this operation is by no meams- proven (land 
reforms can become a moneylenders’ paradise), there js 
evidence that it has caught the imagination of the peasantry. 
At the same time the provincial government has initiated 
labour insurance. Inflation; one of the main causes of 
the downfall of the Kuomintang on the mainland, has beep 
curbed, and the currency pegged to the US dollar. 

The Kuomintang party has also had its reforms. Corrupt 
officials have been dismissed, and, with the exception of the 
Generalissimo himself, there are few in senior positions with 
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a “ past” to live down. Of the men who surround Chiang, 
many were educated in the West, including the Foreign 
Minister, George Yeh, who. has always been very friendly 
towards Britain. Chiang’s eldest son, on the other hand, 
who was trained in Russia and has a Russian wife, is no 
friend of Britain. Although his “ past” reputation makes 
him politically unacceptable as heir-presumptive to the 
Presidency, he wields considerable power im the island. As 
head of the Political Department of the Ministry of Defence, 
his job is to extirpate Communism from the island and to 
indoctrinate the Services in Kuomintang principles ; to do 
this he applies authoritarian police methods. Of Chiang’s 
other two sons (all three of different wives, the present 
Madame being mother of none), one commands an 
armoured brigade and the other an internal civilian airline ; 
neither appears to have political ambitions. 
Chiang himself is a lonely figure, living a simple life in 
a villa in the Grass Mountains outside Taipei. If, however, 
the presidential election which is due next year is in fact 
held, there is at present no sign that Chiang will stand down 
in favour of anyone else. There seems, indeed, to be n0 
obvious succession to the leadership of Free’ China, 
unless it be the present Premier, Chen Cheng. With his 
cabinet colleagues he looks upon the Nationalist forces 4s 
the “spearhead of the ineluctabie- counter-revolution.”’ 
Few responsible Nationalists, however, feel that a return 
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to the mainland is feasible politically or militarily without 
the active and co-ordinated support of the anti-Communist 
guerrilla leaders on the mainland. ‘The strength of the 
suerrillas is naturally exaggerated by the authorities in 
Taipeh, and there is no evidence that they number more 


than some tens of thousands, or that they have anything 


more than a nuisance value. But the increasing brutality 
of Mao’s regime, the Chinese resentment at overt Russian 
influences, the purging of deviationist intellectuals and the 
compulsory indoctrination of the peasantry are swelling the 
ranks of “ maquisards.” 

A general is in charge of overt mainland operations from 
Formosa, and a covert organisation, known as Western 
Enterprises, responsible to Chiang himself and financed, so 
it is said, by the proceeds of the investments of the Soong 
family in various parts of the world, feeds partisan groups 
with arms and supplies. But although there is radio com- 
munication between various guerrilla bands and Taipeh, and 
occasional visits by guerrillas to Formosa, resistance appears 
to be neither co-ordinated nor widespread. 

Lack of reserves is the Nationalist weakness in all fields, 
military, financial and civilian—for few mainlanders of 
quality reach Taipeh. Although the government has intro- 
duced the conscriptien of Formosans in certain age-groups, 
and the compulsory retirement of officers whose age or 
health or capabilities no longer qualify them for active 
service, the armed forces (whose average age is around 
twenty-eight) are a wasting asset. 


Only Tip and Run 


Some half a million soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
are training with enthusiasm and discipline against the 
expected day of return to the mainland. But in spite of 
increasing American supplies, their equipment is still largely 
obsolescent. About half of them are well enough equipped 
for battle, but owing to lack of air support and landing craft 
they cannot do more than continue, and gradually intensify, 
the tip-and-run raids on the Chinese mainland. Recently 
their appetite for amphibious operations on a larger scale has 
been whetted by the visit of a US Marine troop-training 
unit, which gave “ model ” demonstrations of the technique 
of amphibious landing. And the Nationalists have managed 
to compel disclosure of the fact that, although “ the wraps 
are off,” they are still bound to consult Washington before 
launching any major offensive. This may save some of the 
face they have fost by confining their recent activity to 
attacks on merchant ships. But there is little prospect of 
Chiang being able to, or even wishing to, unleash a real 
aitack on the mainland—as opposed to a probing “ Dieppe ” 
operation—unless and until the Americans give a promise of 
logistic support. On the other hand there is always the 
possibility of a Communist attack on the snialler Nationalist- 
pi islands—such as Quemoy with its important bauxite 

eposits. 

Altogether, there is much that is noble and much that is 
tragic in the Kuomintang regeneration. But despite growing 
restlessness in the mainland, there is no evidence as yet that 
non-Communist Chinese look to the Kuomintang and their 
American backers for leadership. The Americans, however, 
sill feel it worth while to continue economic aid on a scale 
of a hundred million dollars a yeat, and there is no sign of 
any cut in either military or economic assistance for the 
“ unsinkable aircraft carrier” one hundred miles from the 
coast of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
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European Refugees in China 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are now in China between fifteen and twenty 
thousand people who must either receive an entry visa 
for another country or perish. The majority are stateless 
persons of Russian origin who are now caught by the 
spread of Communist control. Others include Armenians, 
Jews, Austrians, Greeks and Spaniards. All had been 
living peaceably in China. Now their means of livelihood 
have vanished. Small businesses have been expropriated ; 
public utility companies get rid of unwanted employees ; 
and the foreign firms employing others have been closed 
or are in the last stages of the struggle to continue, their 
payrolls carrying numbers of redundant Chinese replacing 
the foreigners whom they were forced to dismiss. 

After losing a job, a person can expect to exist for just 
so long as he or she has goods to sell, or savings to spend, 
or can somehow receive foreign charity. Many families 
had already lost their menfolk through deportation during 
the past five years, leaving a high proportion of women, 
children and elderly people. Yet on the whole these people 
are relatively well adapted to earn their living in the free 
world. Many of them learned to speak English or French 
in China. They were usually cither merchants or com- 
mercial employees, small traders or artisans, or else 
employed in the public service. 

The “ squeeze ” affects all foreigners who are not directly 
useful to the regime, but the smaller groups of Jews, 
Germans, Austrians, Greeks and Spaniards can easily 
obtain passports and are not strictly refugees, though many 
of them need assistance in order to leave China. The 
remaining groups of stateless foreigners are in much the 
same plight as the stateless Russians. The attitude of the 
Chinese authorities to these people is clear: “Let these 
Western-minded elements get out to where they belong. 
There is no room for them in the New China, and there 
will be no pity for them if they stay.” 

The first wave of would-be emigrants was dealt with by 
the International Refugee Organisation, working from 
Shanghai, between 1947 and 1951. Of 29,000 registered 
by the IRO, 13,500 emigrated directly during those four 
years and a further 5,500 were removed to the island of 
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Samar in the Philippines as an emergency measure. ‘At the 
end of IRO operations in December, 1951, 4,000 registered 
refugees were still left in China, mainly in Shanghai, Since 
then the worsening situation has already added more than 
12,000 elsewhere in China. 


Since Communist rule has rendered Shanghai unusable 


for an international operation, the movement of refugees is 
now arranged through Hongkong. The UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees has assumed responsibility for their 
international protection and provides a limited amount of 
cash assistance to indigent, aged or sick people. Under his 
auspices a small Chinese ex-IRO staff remains in Shanghai 
to administer this programme. This staff remains in being 
nolens volens, for a reason which throws much light on the 
Chinese attitude. The Chinese say that the [RO has regis- 
tered, and thereby assumed responsibility for, some 
thousands of persons in whom the West professes to be 
interested. Therefore, the TRO will not be allowed to 
wind up its work in China until it has dealt with the 
persons whom it has registered (i.e. the original 4,000, not 
the subsequent 12,000 whose registrations are held outside 
China). In fact, if not in name, the former IRO staff 
remain as hostages for the discharge of that obligation. 

Since the close of the IRO, a joint office of the High 
Commissioner and of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration has functioned in Hongkong, Until 
recently, however, movement has been appallingly small. 
Fewer than a thousand refugees left in 1952 and, but for 
the efforts of the international voluntary agencies which also 
maintain offices in Hongkong, emigration would have been 
a pathetic trickle. 


Closed Doors 


At the beginning of 1952 the United States, Canada and 
Australia, three of .the largest. “takers” under the [RO 
programme, vittually cut off the immigration of refugees 
from China. What remains ? Certain countries in South 
America offer the most reasonable immediate prospect, 
together with Israel for Jewish refugees. The international 
voluntary agencies, notably the Refugee Service of. the 
World Council of Churches, have made use of these oppor- 
tunities, and upwards of 4,000 visas have been obtained. 
To its lasting credit, Brazil has granted thousands of visas. 
Another honourable exception is the Belgian Government, 
which has granted permanent asylum to scores of aged 
refugees. But neither the scale nor the pace .of these 
achievements has been commensurate with the size and 
nature of the problem. 

There are three priorities for the solution of the problem 
of the China refugees, none of which is being adequately 
met at present. They are: visas for permanent immigra- 
tion, expeditious processing, and money for movement, in 
that order. Entry visas are by far the most important and 
urgent. But the free nations still grant visas in miserly 
units, asserting their sovereignty by picking, choosing and 
excluding. 

Final processing is at present done through Hongkong, 
where the authorities allow only a brief stay, and that only 
for persons already in possession of a visa for their country 
of destination, This makes necessary a complicated form of 
placement-through-correspondence by the voluntary agen- 
cies, leading to a request by the refugee for an exit-permit 
from China when it is known that a visa for another country 


awaits him-in Hongkong. Special ee have been 
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made for the few people who have a ‘chance of emigration 
to the United States ‘under the quota system. In order to 
enter Hongkong, appear personally before the Rioverica 
consul and ak ks cei cr See to be provided 
with a visa for another country to which they must proceed 
if the consul rejects them, or if the British authorities 
decide that they have spent too long in Hongkong. Half , 
dozen countries have each given a few such visas, known as 
“ alternative end-visas ” (50 in all) with the understanding 
that they may be used again if previous holders proceed to 
the United States. The Refugee Relief Act passed by 
Congress this month provides for immigration during the 
next three years to include 2,000 refugees “ residing within 
the district of an American consular office in the Far East 

. not indigenous to the area.” This gives new hope for 
the admission to the United States of a larger number of 
European refugees from China ; but they still face the diffi- 
culty of finding a ternporary haven, outside China but stil! 
in the Far East, where they may apply to a US consulate. 

The third priority, money for movement, is the least 
pressing. This should not obscure the fact that relic is 
needed now, in China; for many people on the verge of 
starvation, and will continue to be needed, until visas are 
granted in sufficient numbers. Yet to continue emergency 
assistance through the Shanghai office until the end of 
December at the rate of only 37 cents a day will cost the 
Refugee Emergency Fund $450,000, 


False Sympathy 


In his second annual report to the General Assembly las: 
December, the High Commissioner stressed the Far Eastern 
refugee situation as one of his main preoccupations. His 
report was received sympathetically and the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which noted that the High Commis- 
sioner has insufficient funds and called on governments to 
give refugees a place in migration projects. But where are 
the deeds to match these words ? Last September the High 
Commissioner addressed a letter to twenty-two govern- 
ments calling their attention to the plight of refugees in the 
Far East and asking for the grant of visas. In October his 
advisory committee of governmental delegates endorsed the 
appeal. In four months only eight governments bothered 
to reply, and the replies held out little hope. One govern- 
ment wrote that it will “ follow with interest ” the efforts of 
the High Commissioner. 

There has hitherto been a certain grim correctness on 
the part of the Chinese authorities who, after all, could 
have resorted to forcible repatriation. But nobody dare 
prophesy how long this attitude will continue. The volun- 
tary agencies have done and will continue to do their 
utmost. Relatives and friends who themselves emigrated 
only three or four years ago have written in their hundreds 
offering to defray the cost of passage or to support the 
refugee until he can find his feet. But governments alone 
have the power to open the door adequately and humanely. 


* 


Correction.—In last week’s article on “ France's 
Economic; Ills” it was incorrectly - stated that “France 
needs 20,000 flats a year just to maintain the present un- 


enviable state of affairs.” The figure should have been 
210,000. 
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There’s a future 
in STEEL 


r he WORLD’S largest walking dragline is in operation 


in the open-cast iron ore quarries at Corby. It 
weighs 1,650 tons, has electric machinery totalling 
3,150 h.p., stands as high as Nelson’s Column and 
walks to work on two steel shoes that weigh 56 tons 
each. A special high-tensile fine-grain steel was evolved 
io help make the 282-foot jib. 

This Wellsian machine completely dwarfs the bull- 
dozer working with it. It was designed and built in this 
country by Ransomes and Rapier Limited to strip 
overburden that no other single machine could cope 
with. With one man in control it bites out twenty-seven 
tons of earth every minute, deposits it nearly two hun- 
dred and sixty feet away and can work right round the 
clock. It is laying bare seams down to a hundred feet. 

In this and other ways the steel industry is increasing 
its raw material supplies, both at home and abroad, to 
keep pace with the industry’s continuous programme of 
modernisation and expansion. 


issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
Stecl House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Establishe t 1824 





Head Office : oe Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


The ‘‘Alliance”’ 
tives throughout the 


has representa- 
United 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth 


and elsewhere abroad. 





There are so many occasions when one realises how difficult 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisation 
includes a number of departments 

which are each expert in one 
or other of these matters— 
departments which deal with 
Foreign Exchange, * 
which understand 
the complexities of 
Wills and Trusts, which 
will not get lost in the /\' 
labyrinths of Income 
Tax and so on. Customers 
may, in consequence, 
bring to us any matter of 
this kind, in the confident —_ _{ 
expectation that they 
will receive efficient 
attention and 
sound advice. 
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Ships of the first Elizabethan age relied on the 
MARINER'S ASTROLABE 





Probably the  carltest 
form of instrument de- 
signed for taking alti- 
tudes at sea, the 
Mariner's Astrolabe 
was invented by Hip- 










parchus in 160 B.C. : e to includ Se : 
Be ier dacpoust i: The astrolabe was simpl ; ude amdng aa Ips instruments, but less simple 
wotiset we German, to use; Cossor Marine Radar is both simple to install and simple to use. It gives a 
artin cham, who A “ a 
produced one in 1480. crystal clear display at all ranges, in all weathers, and in all climates. [( js 
2 a ae Ss quick, accurate, reliable, and easy to 


maintain, Cossor is not the cheapest 
marine radar, but the discerning 
buyer considers more than price 
alone. Is the performance good? | ic 
answer is that more and more owners 
are fitting Cossor Marine Radar to 
their ships, having satisfied themselves 
that it is the best marine radar in the 
world. Write for particulars today. 


... the modem 
ship fits 
CMR. 


MOST ADYANCED 
NAVIGATIONAL AID 
OF TODAY 


ae rege PENT 
4 


MV. BRITISH SKILK, one of Britain’s largest 
most modern tankers, carries Cossor Marine 
Radar. Photograph by courtesy of B.T.C. Lid. 


Please address enquiries .t0:—COSSOR RADAR LTD., DEPT. 1, COSSOR HOUSE, HIGHBURY, 
LONDON, N.5 Telephone : CANonbury 1234 (33 lines) 
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COPPER CLAD 


To secure a gas tight seal at the 
point where the lead wires pass 
through the glass envelope of 
Royal ‘ Ediswan”+ Lamps 4 
special wite known as Copper- 
Clad is uséd. This seal must re- 





World famous as originators of 





main gas tight over the range of 
i FLEXIBLE temperature a et - the 
t I ‘ AAS ighest value which the lamp 
| WIRE CONTROL MECHANISMS | stain wee hah. 

; for all purposes 


Copper Clad, made by a very 
specialised technique, consists of 
two metals hermetically bonded 
in such proportions that they 
will expand and contract at the 
same rate as the glass. This prop- 
erty together with the specially 
prepared surface, ensures that 3 
perfect metal-to-glass scal 
made. 


and manufacturers of 
&: a FLEXIBLE HOSE UNITS foe 
” P RICANS am 
Cy for jet and piston engined aircraft I 
and all hydraulics 





Insist on Genuine Bowden Products © This is bur one‘eamuple of the intricate operations tn the miunefecture of 
Royal “ Ediswan” Lamps, calling for the highest degree of technical skill and 
the utmost care and precision. Nothing is left to chance — only the finest 


nite) materials are used and there is strict control at each stage of manufacture. 
Gowdehned Gowdenite | ». . z 
BowdenFled Mi novi EDISWAN “« 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, WC? 
ROWODEN (Engineers) LIMITED, LONDON, N. WwW. s 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
48-151 vin 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Shelter for Sugar’s Cinderellas 


A= six weeks of delicate negotiation, fifty-one 
countries that import or export sugar have 
reached agreement in London on a scheme to regulate 
the “free” world market in sugar. This “free” or 


“ unprotected” market is the poor relation of the world 


sugar trade. Sugar is the most blatant present-day 
example of the international maldistribution of labour. 
Since it enjoys a high yield per acre, it can be produced 
most cheaply from cane in tropical (and often over- 
populated) countries with. low wage rates. But since 
it also enjoys a relatively inelastic demand (and takes 
up only a small part of weekly household budgets) most 
countries have found that they can put up prices to 
the consumer and protect domestic or other favoured 
producers without raising an undue public outcry. 

For political, strategic and often more dubious 
reasons, governments have therefore for many years 
greatly expanded production from beet in temperate 
countries under the shelter of subsidies and other pro- 
tective devices ; they have also conceded widespread 
import preferences to overseas producers with whom 
they have a political affinity. Thus two world 
markets have been created: the protected and mainly 
high-cost market, and the unprotected and mainly low- 
cost “free” market—and the latter’s share of world 
production and world trade has progressively declined. 
Exports to the “free” market now amount to only 
about § million tons a year, out of annual world 
exports of some 12 million tons and of a world pro- 
duction of about 35 million tons. In other words, over 
half of total world exports, and not much less than six- 
sevenths of total world production, is now sold under 
discriminatory arrangements of one kind or another. 

This habit of discrimination is world-wide. The 
largest importer, the United States, hardly comes into 
the free market at all. It takes virtually all its import 


requirements under preferential arrangements with 
its favoured wards in Cuba, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. Britain, the second largest importer, 
takes well over 1 million tons of “free” sugar, but 
most of its requirements are now supplied by the 
Commonwealth, under the protection of preferences 
and of the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement of 1951. 
This agreement. provided an assured market for 
Commonwealth sugar up to a maximum of 2,375,000 
tons a year, the most that is likely to be produced for 
some years. Of this total, Britain undertook to buy 
1,640,000 tons a year at a price that is negotiated each 
year and that is considerably higher than the “free” 
price ; the remainder finds a market in Britain and 
Canada at the “free” price, but with producers 
getting the advantage of the preference. Other groups 
of countries, such as the French Union and Benelux, 
have similar protective arrangements outside the free 
market. 

The free market, with which the new agreement is 
solely concerned, is thus the residual supplier, the 
market of last resort. In consequence, relatively 
moderate changes in demand on it can have violent 
effects on prices. The delegates at Church House in 
this past month—so far from trying to mancuvre 
against low-cost producers, as most commodity con- 
ferences do—were actually labouring to keep them alive. 
The scheme they produced is an attempt to ameliorate— 
though only slightly—the balance of power between the 
unprotected low-cost market and the regulated preferen- 
tial market. That must be its justification, so far as it 
goes. . 

There have been two previous attempts to come to 
the rescue of the unfortunates who sell in the free 
market, but neither was as broadly based as the agree- 
ment signed this week. The Chadbourne Agreement 
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of 1931 brought together only the main exporters to 
the free market, with the result that several exporters 
outside the agreement increased their output and their 
share of the free market at the signatory countries’ 


expense. The 1937 agreement had a wider basis; it — 


covered four of the main importers and most of the 
principal exporters, but its effective life was cut.short 
; by the war. The new agreement, if fully ratified, will 
| cover nearly all the sizeable importing and exporting 
countries, including even Russia and three countries 
of the Soviet bloc. The United Nations, which called 
the conference, could not invite Red China (prospec- 
tively an expanding importer) and East Germany (an 
expanding exporter), but provision is made for non- 
participants to accede to the agreement if circum- 
stances allow. 


= 
io 


* 


The central feature of the new agreement is that the 
International Sugar Council will, before the beginning 
of each calendar year, estimate net requirements on 
the free market in the ensuing twelve months; they 
will be helped in this by information from importing 
countries about their prospective purchases from non- 
members (which, the importers have promised, will 
not rise above the level of 1951-53). In the light of 
its estimate, the council will then assign export quotas 
to the various free producers ; these will be expressed 
as a proportion of their basic quotas, which are sum- 
marised in the accompanying table. Exporters under- 
take to export no more and no less than their per- 
mitted quotas. Any changes that are notified to the 
council (in the course of a calendar year) in an 
importer’s requirements from non-members and in an 
exporter’s ability to fulfil his export quota, will be 
redistributed among the other exporters pro rata. 
Exporters also undertake to adjust their production to 
the needs of domestic consumption, permitted exports 
and a specified level of stocks. 

The agreement establishes a “ stabilisation zone ” 
for prices, with an upper limit of 4.35 US cents per 
ib, f.a.s. Cuban port, and a lower limit of 3.25 
cents. The council—and this is a departure from 
the draft initially before the conference—will have 
the power to raise or lower export quotas while 
prices are still within this range; and it will be 
obliged to do so if the price has averaged more or 
less than the maximum or minimum for fifteen consecu- 
tive market days. In that case it must take action within 
ten days. If it cannot agree on the amount by which the 
quotas should be adjusted, they will automatically 
be reduced each time by § per cent of the basic 
quer when prices drop below the minimum or raised 
by 73 per cent when they go above the maximum. These 
provisions will probably have an important effect on 
market sentiment. When the price threatens to go above 
the maximum, buyers may tend to hold off the market, 
and sellers may hold off when the price seems likely to 
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fall below the minimum, , This, in itself, should provide 
a stabilising factor, but the executive committee of the 
council will obviously need to show considerable 
market acumen. 

In view of this need, it is a  piry that the conference 
has decreed that the decisions of the committee should 
be subject toa vote ; this may encourage members 
to feel and vote as if they are representing the interests 
of their particular countries, instead of acting as , 
cabinet of technicians collectively responsible for ‘heir 
decisions. It is also unfortunate that the total of the 
basic export quotas (5,390,000 tons) should be at least 
500,000 tons higher than the probable requirements 
of the free market in 1954. This means that the avree- 
ment, if ratified, will start with the actual export quotas 
scaled down that much below the basic quotas ; indeed, - 
if the winds of the trade cycle blow, this could be 
the first rock on which the agreement might be in 
danger of foundering, since the council is not allowed 
to reduce actual quotas below 80 per cent of the basic 
quotas (that is, below a total-of 4,320,000 tons). This 
oe has — of course, because the basic quotas 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTERS OF SUGAR 







Approximate exports in 
1961) be (tons) 


Countries 





Preferential Free 
Markets Market 















Cuba <i ae eke 2,363,000 2.225.000 
Dominican Republic .. 524,000 600.000 
Portion 6455 204.5 450,000 600,000 
POPE ok es we ee 304,000 280,000 
Iridonesia 65 62 Sods 7,000* 250,000 
Philippines .......... 636, 100,000 5,000 
British Colonies ...... 1,391,000 it 

Australia & S-. Africa . 116, ns : 

CU CTS 6 GF ie ESS | 1,252,000 1,410,000 





Vor. fF 5 Soe es | 5,000,000 | 5,390,000 


* indonesia exported over 1,000,000 tons in 1937/40. { Annual 
average exports from Australia and South Africa in 194951 were 
456,000 tons. 


originally asked for by each member were so excessive ; 
the conference had a hard task to bring them even 
within the present measurable distance of reality. 
Normally, at a conference of this type, there would 
have been a straight fight on the level of the proposed 
price zone, with exporters clamouring for a high price 
and importers for a low one. But nothing is normal in 
sugar. The largest importer, the United States, appar- 
ently tended to look at prices from am exporter’s point 
of view throughout the conference ; it feared that a low 
price in the free market would provoke pressure from 
its domestic consumers against its high support price for 
domestic production. Britain was in two minds. As 
the second largest importer, it is naturally interested 
in a low price for that part of its requirements that is 
supplied either direct from the free market or from the 
Commonwealth at the free market price. But since the 
politics of colonial welfare and development arc 
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inextricably intertwined with the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement, ‘it was in no position to clamour 
for a low price. Cuba, the largest exporter and a low- 
cost producer, sells roughly half its exports to the United 
States at a preferential price, and so is able to offer the 
-est in the free market ata price that, if necessary, could 
ondercut practically every other producer; Cuba 
realised that a price high enough to encourage exports 
‘rom marginal producers ‘would increase competition 
.» the free market and therefore be against its interests. 
lhe negotiations about the stabilised zone were eased 
by this lack of rigid individual self-interests. In the 
end, the mid-point of the agreed zone, at 3.80 cents, 
is moderately: below last year’s average of 4.16 cents 
in the free market, but moderately above this year’s 
verage of 3.50 cents. If, as is quite possible, the free 
price tends to fall persistently below the minimum 
despite downward adjustments in export quotas, it will 
not be surprising if the zone itself is lowered to prevent 
further cuts in quotas. After a certain stage, most 


rn 


exporters would probably prefer a lower price to further 


severe restrictions on exports. 

The biggest disappointment of the conference was 
that it had to discard as politically impracticable the 
section of the draft agreement that would have guaran- 


Finance 


ie the postwar revival of the traditional functions 

of the City, one of the most vigorous growths was 
that of commercial financing by bill of exchange. It 
was also one of the least expected. The bill reached 
iis zenith in overseas trade in the boom of 1928-29, 
but was then struck a crippling blow by the world 
slump. Its struggle to get on its feet again during the 
trade recovery of the thirties made little progress under 
the weight of economic nationalism and_ bilateral 
trading. By the eve of the war, in spite of some 
moderately successful efforts to revive in modern guise 
the even earlier habit of using bills in internal finance, 
London’s bill business was only a fraction of what it 
had been a decade before. Then, during the war itself, 
both types of bill finance virtually ceased, leading 
many people to suppose that they might never again 
play any really significant part. In fact they began to 
come into use again almost as soon as hostilities ceased, 
and within four years the total in the London market 
had probably surpassed its prewar money value. The 
reopening of some commodity markets and the post- 
Korean boom then produced a much accelerated 


growth, so that by the spring of last year the money 


worth of London’s bill turnover was not so very much 
below the high figures recorded in the very different 
conditions (but also very different pounds) of a quarter 
of a century ago. | 
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teed exporters to the free market a share in any expan- 
sion of world consumption—at the expense of still more 
increases in the cushioned section of the trade. Low 
cost producers who do not enjoy preferential arrange- 
ments with any of the big importers must now pin 
what hopes they can to pious platitudes in the agree- 
ment that require participating governments to limit 
subsidies and reduce “disproportionate” burdens on , 
sugar resulting from fiscal and other policies. These 
articles, incidentally, and those limiting production and 
stocks, will not be observed by Russia and the Soviet 
bloc countries, on the grounds that they have 
“full-scale planned economies.” | 

The agreement is for five years, but it will be 
reviewed after three. Providing a sufficient number of 
governments ratify it, or give assurance of ratification, 
it will come into full effect on January 1, 1954. Those 
who are opposed to restrictive agreements in any field 
will no doubt shed a tear that the Cinderella section of 
the sugar trade is getting up to some of her ugly sisters’ 
tricks. But the agreement is at least reasonably flexibiec, 
and liberal criticism should be directed not at the pact 
itself but at the rabbit warren of preferences and pro- 
tectionism that has made it necessary to bring it into 
action. 


by Bills | 


Now, however, the market looks back upon a phase 
of dramatic reversal of this advance. In the past 
eighteen months the volume of business in commercial 
bills has contracted by perhaps 40 to §0 per cent. The 
very success of the earlier revival makes the City insti- 
tutions most intimately concerned—the accepting 
houses and the discount houses—the more chagrined 
by this loss of business, and some of them are disposed 
to blame the monetary authorities for part of it. The 
basic rate at which the money market and the joint 
stock banks will discount first-class bank paper is still 
a pegged rate, and it is being suggested that the 
authorities are throttling bill finance by keeping this 
rate anomalously high. The case is not yet proven— 
indeed, a number of the houses concerned are noticeably 
less ready to sponsor it than those who have been most 
outspoken. But there is no doubt at all that a sufficient 
anomaly exists in the rate structure to merit 
examination. 

Unfortunately, this is not a problem that can be 
resolved by objective statistical tests. The only com- 
prehensive statistics of the bill supply are those that 
may be computed, subject to a moderate margin of 


_ error, from the Inland Revenue’s annual receipts from 


bill stamps—which are not yet disclosed for any later 
period than the twelve months to March, 1952. A 
computation made regularly on these lines by one of 
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the discount hovses, Jessel, Toynbee & Co., shows that 
the total of bills stamped in the United Kingdom in 
that year reached £§75 million, precisely the same level 
as in 1929-30; this compares with the all-time peak 
of £738 million touched in 1928-29, and with a nadir 
of a mere £42 million in 1944-45. These calculaticns 
do not yet measure the recent decline ; but im any casc 
they embrace large quantities of paper that do not enter 
the market or are not “ marketable” in any real sense. 
The present debate focuses upon first-class paper that 
is discountable at prime rates, and the volume of this 
can only be guessed—from the partial evidence afforded 
by the portfolios of the clearing banks (not shown 
separately before November, 1951) and _ the 
“rediscount ” figures of the nine discount companies 
that publish accounts. 


These figures strikingly reveal the loss of bill 
business sustained by the banks and the market. The 
clearing banks’ portfolio, after reaching a peak of 
£187 million in February, 1952, dropped in the 
ensuing nine months to only £57 million, and after 
recovering to £71 million this spring, relapsed to 
£61 million by July. Similarly, the aggregate redis- 
counts of the discount houses (i.e. commercial bills 
re-sold but still outstanding) at their several latest 
accounting dates, ranging from September to April, 
stood at only £57 million, compared with a peak figure 
of {£122 million shown in‘ the 1951-52 batch of 
accounts. From this evidence, the volume of prime 
paper held or re-sold by the discount market 
as a whole may be roughly estimated at around 
£100 million at mid-1948, probably more than twice 
that amount at the peak early last year and under 
rather than over {roo million now. The total 
volume available to the clearing banks and the 
market would be rather larger at each point, 
because some bills reach the banks through channels 
other than the discount houses. 


* 


The major causes of this decline are beyond dispute. 
They are the collapse of the post-Korean boom in 
commodity prices; the drastic import restrictions 
imposed in 1951-52 by Britain and the overseas sterling 
area and by many non-sterling countries; and the 
special restraints imposed by the Bank of England early 
last year to stop foreigners from using the bill facilities 
of the London market as a means of speculating against 
sterling. Each of these major factors sharply cut down 
the value or volume of newly created bills. It is 
impossible to determine, however, whether they 
together accounted for an overwhelming, or merely a 
large, proportion of the loss of business experienced by 
the discount market. And that is the very point upon 
which the present discussion fastens. - It is con- 
tended that the money market is not only suffering 
from the shrinkage in demand for finance, but is getting 
a smaller share of such business as is offering. The 
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Eastern and certain other banks in London that are 
traditionally major suppliers of overseas paper to the 
market are themselves choosing to retain a larger pro- 
portion in their own portfolios ; some ic business 
that has in recent years been financed by acceptance 
credit and discount of bills is now being financed by 
bank overdraft ; and some overseas business— including 
some purely international finance—that was coming to 
the London acceptance and discount markets is now 
being arranged abroad. In each of these diversions of 
business, the present cost of bill finance in London 
has undoubtedly been a material factor. But it has not 
necessarily been a decisive one, except, in the sphere 
of domestic finance, in competition with bank over- 
drafts. 


* 


Since the raising of Bank rate to 4 per cent in 
March, 1952, the pegged rate at which the banks and 
discount houses will discount three months prime bank 
bills has been 3 per cent per annum. This means that 
even the most creditworthy of domestic borrowers, who 
might reckon upon borrowing from their bankers at 4! 
per cent, are unlikely to be able to secure bill finance 
at a total cost of much less than 47 per cent ; the charge 
for the acceptance facility would only very rarely be 
less than 13 per cent. per annum and the bill stamp is 
equivalent on a three months bill to 0.2 per cent per 
annum. For less credit-worthy business the cost is of 
course higher than this, whichever method of finance 
is adopted ; but at each level the bank overdraft is 
probably now the more advantageous—at least when 
account is taken of its flexibility, which permits the 
borrower to take and pay for funds, within the 
sanctioned limits, in such amounts and for such periods 
as his whole finances dictate, instead of committing 
himself to the full amount for a rigid period. 


London bill finance for the overseas commercial 
borrower is probably usually somewhat more expensive 
than for domestic borrowers, for although the agreed 
minimum acceptance fee is only 1.2 per cent per annum 
plus a small charge for opening the credit, those are 
the charges made to the foreign banker, who in turn will 
make his own charge to the commercial borrower ; and 
the cost of the overseas bill stamp has to be added to 
that of the London stamp. But overseas charges and 
practice vary widely, so that it is not easy to make 
precise comparisons between the total costs to the 
ultimate overseas borrower of financing through London 
or of securing finance in his own centre or in some other 
international market. In some instances it appears 
that London still has the advantage, but there art 
other centres, notably Amsterdam, where finer terms 
are quoted; an important share of the expanding « 
German business is believed to be going to Holland. 
Market opinions diverge widely, however, about the 
extent of any resultant loss. The financing of much 
overseas business conforms to the channels of trace oF 
to long-established connections, and is not really opet 
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for competition in the international market. In any 


case. it is not easy to distinguish the effects of the cost 
factor from those of the measures to prevent the use of 
bill finance for speculative purposes, and in many 
quarters it is thought that London’s loss of legitimate 
business may have been quite small. 


A similar argument can, indeed, also be applied to 


‘he diversion of business to bank advances. Until the 


middle of 1951, the effect of the cheap money policy 
was to keep the cost of bill finance substantially below 
that of bank advances. Though the margin tended to 
shrink, this cheapness of bill finance played a big part 
in the postwar revival, since the supply of bills was 
inflated by the financing of types of business that had 
previously been financed by other means and did not 
conform to the purist tradition of the self-liquidating 
bill. Much of this unorthodox bill business, whether 
of domestic or external origin, has now reverted to its 
former channels, or has disappeared from the London 
market altogether. 


* 


For these several reasons, those who contend for a 
lower commercial bill rate may not find it easy to pro- 
duce a clear-cut demonstration that the present rate 1s 
causing either a significant loss of worth-while inter- 
national business or an undue switch to bank advances. 
They can, however, point to one unmistakable anomaly. 
he risk status of a three-months’ acceptance of a 
London bank or first-class accepting house is not so 
different from that of a British Treasury bill that it 
deserves to stand at more than a fractional discount. 
Indeed, at one time the “ two-name ” commercial bill 
regularly commanded a slight premium over the (one- 
name) Treasury bill. During the thirties and through- 
out the war and early postwar years, this virtual identity 
of risk status gave to the commercial bill the full advan- 
tages that the cheap money policy extended to the 
Treasury as borrower. For many years the prime com- 
mercial bill rate was a bare one thirty-second per cent 
above the Treasury bill rate of 1 or $ per cent. But 
the problem raised by this anomalous cheapness of 
coramercial bill finance by comparison with other 
commercial rates eventually called forth an equally 
anomalous solution. Concerted action by the discount 
houses levered up the margin by small steps, and then, 
in mid-19§1, the banks and the market agreed, in the 
interests of their revenues, not to buy 3 months’ com- 
mercial bills at any rate below 1 per cent—or virtually 
twice the rate then commanded by Treasury bills. 


The present 3 per cent rate, though it now aggrieves 
some people in the market, followed logically from this 
market initiative taken in the days of Gaitskellian cheap 
money. Under the new monetary policy, the amount 
of each increase in Bank rate has been added to the 
pegged commercial rate. In consequence, the 
abnormal margin over the Treasury bill rate (now 
Pivoting around 2% per cent) has been increased, 
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though not very violently ; as a proportion of the rate, 
it has of course been sharply reduced. 


Now that the authorities profess to be aiming at a 
flexible monetary policy and especially a flexible money 
market, the fact that this particular anomaly is of the 
market’s own making ought not, however, to be held 
against it in any plea for a more sensible arrangement. 
Indeed, the market-created anomaly was really only its 
way of living tolerably with the Government-created 
anomaly of cheap money ; and now that the primary 
anomaly is disappearing, there ought, in logic, to be no 
need for the secondary one. Unfortunately, however, 
the authorities still hope to get the best of both worlds ; 
they have raised the general level of rates, but have 
been at pains to combine the maximum increase in 
charges to private borrowers with the minimum in- 
crease to the Treasury. The anomaly of the margin 
between the commercial bill rate and the Treasury bill 
rate is not necessarily or only that the former is too 
high ; it may also be that the latter is too low. If the 
new monetary policy is to be given the chance to func- 
tion really effectively as an economic regulator, the 
remedy for this money market problem is plainly to 
allow both rates a greater flexibility. No doubt ‘that 
would produce some fall in the commercial rate, for 
some “ outside” business is believed to have been done 
already at under 3 per cent. But if the movement went 
too far for the comfort of sterling, the proper course 
then would be to discipline the market by the tradi- 
tional methods of the Bank of England—not excluding 
the tradition of the influential “ hint.” But the authori- 
ties show no sign of being prepared for any such 
genuine flexibility. The supply of Treasury bills is 
incomparably larger than that of commercial bills ; and 
they are obviously afraid that in a flexible market the 
tail would wag the dog. 


Many requests have been received 
for a continuation of the record of 
British Wholesale Prices which 
appeared for many years in The 


British Economist and thereafter in the 


Records and Statistics Supplement. 
Accordingly. it has been decided to 
provide a similar service. with a 
somewhat extended list of com- 


Wholesale 
Prices 


modities, on a subscription basis. 
The list will be issued every four 
weeks and will give prices for some 
160 commodities for each week. 
Subscription £2 post free at home 
or abroad (air mail additional). 


Subscriptions and enquiries (marked “ Prices”) should be sent to : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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Business Notes 





Douglas in Detail 


HE most important feature of Mr Lewis Douglas’s 
L admirably crisp and short-winded report to President 
Eisenhower lies not so much in its enlightened liberalism— 
for this was to be €xpected from a statesman of his reputa- 
tion—as in its emphasis of the dangers of the present 
prolonged period of gestation of ideas. After saying all the 
right things about the advantages for America of sterling 
convertibility, and about the need for the abandonment of 
America’s protectionist policies; Mr Douglas recognises 
flatly that “ under the most favourable circumstances time 
would be required to pass legislation aimed at establishing 
a freer American trade policy. It would be unfortunate, 
however, for our national interests if, because of delay on 
our part, the progress towards economic liberty that has 
thus far been made should be arrested, the enthusiasm 
should cool off, and the impetus to freedom should falter.” 


The most specific sections of his report, therefore, 
contain proposals for mitigating the dangers of such a 
“ cooling-off ” period. First, Mr Douglas believes that “ the 
United States. Government, during the interval in which 
legislation is being awaited, could do nothing more helpful, 
or indeed more urgently required, than to make a prompt 
announcement that it is the determined policy of this 
country to work towards simplification of our customs 
practices and a progressive, vigorous and consistent 
relaxation of our restrictive foreign trade legislation.” 
Secondly, he believes that the American Government 
should focus its “ingenuity on valid devices which 
might provide a: reasonable: transition from a period 
in which American dollars, through public agencies, have 
been invested overseas and the period when the flow of 
private capital becomes adequate.” Two organisations that 
might be of use here are the World Bank (“the provisions 
of the indenture of an International Bank loan, more than 
the amount of credit which it extends, can define the terms 
upon which investments of private funds might be made 
with reasonable immunity against most of the political 
hazards”) and the Commonwealth Development Corpora- 
tion in London. Another specific device that Mr Douglas 
believes merits examination would be “ the participation of 
American banking houses in sterling loans made by London 
banks with some sort of British guarantee of a rate of 
exchange and an Export-Import Bank guarantee of the 
transferability of the participating dollars.” Finally, Mr 
Douglas calls for some measure of stabilisation of raw 
material prices ; he urges “co-ordination between govern- 
ments, so that purchases by public agencies may be 
diminished when the business community is building up 
inventory, and increased when the business community is 
liquidating inventory.” 





Britain and the Report 


Az this does as much as any single report could possibly 
do to set the stage for America’s coming debate on its 
foreign economic policy in the right atmosphere of measured 
hurry. But the report also makes two other points crystal 
clear. The first is that there can now be no question of a 
dash for sterling convertibility ; but only the hope, in Mr 
Douglas’s words, of progress towards “an environment of 
world trade in which convertibility, at the appropriate time, 
could be safely considered with confidence that it would 
endure.” There is no mention in the Douglas report of 
any measures that might tempt Britain into a dash for con- 
vertibility—such as an increase in the dollar price of gold, 
or a stabilisation loan, or an all-round increase in quotas at 
the International Monetary Fund. These omissions should 
not be read as a reflection upon Mr Douglas’s liberalism 
but as a tribute to his experience as a diplomat. He knows 
the limits of the politically possible, and how far liberalism 
is wise to raise its flag above the trenches in the present 
sniping season, 


* 


The second point, which follows from this, is that it is 
useless to count the heads of protectionists and free traders 
among the commission to which President Eisenhower has 
now transmitted this report. There could be no question 
of sweeping changes in American policy as a result, for 
example, of a fayourable majority and an unfavourable 
minority report from this commissién—which is due to 
finish its deliberations by March, 1954. Any such conflict 
of reports would merely lead to interminable delay. The 
only hope lies in an agreed report, and the furthest limits 
to which specific proposals might conceivably reach in such 
an agreed report would be those enunciated in Mr Douglas’s 
draft. The implications for the British Government are 
that it should now strive to publicise specific schemes for 
giving effect to Mr Douglas’s rather vague musings on 
investment guarantees and stabilised purchases of raw 
materials ; and that it should take note of his advice that 
“ it is for the British Government to devise its own further 
corrective measures ” if the advance to convertibility is to 
proceed. In this context, Mr Douglas puts his fingcr on 
Britain’s main source of weakness since the war when he 
complains, at the head of a long list, of.“ the weakening 
of UK competitive power resulting from the existence of 
sellers’ market conditions and ities for protected 
trade financed by repayment of sterling debts.” Easy 
markets in the overseas dominions, much more than internal 
inflation, have been the locusts that have eaten away pro- 
gress towards convertibility in the eight years since the wat. 
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Rockets in the Air 


ur Ministry of Supply has clearly felt that Britain ought 
Toa to be outshone in the latest round of the com- 
octition in news-releases of weapon successes. The Minister 
i imnself released last week a most colourful report on British 
ocket development. Mr Sandys described very briefly the 
ncanny and unquestioned ability of guided missiles to 
home” on to their target however it manceuvres to avoid 
‘hem, the implication being that these new defensive 
veapons were the answer to the atom bomber. He did not, 
however, commit himself beyond saying that such missiles 
were under development. Certainly they have been suc- 
‘essfully tested on the Australian Woomera rocket range 
against pilotless jet aircraft (Armstrong-Siddeley has 
designed a special range of jet engines for this purpose), but 
the fact remains that it will be some time before these 
weapons are in service, 

The homing mechanism for these missiles, which 
consists of radar or television to track the target, 
and a computor to calculate the mnissile’s course 
from this data and steer the rocket on to the 
target, cannot discriminate and can easily be deceived 
or put off the scent. Too many aircraft in the air at once 
can confuse the missile by sending its “brain” in a very 
human state of dither while trying to digest conflicting 
signals. Jamming devices were already known in the last 
war, and modern techniques are highly effective. Lastly, 
the missiles cannot distinguish between friendly and enemy 
aircraft, and a comprehensive defence based on ground-to- 
air missiles would create a special hazard for fighter pilots. 
It is more likely that the first guided missiles to go into 
service will be released from fighters when these are suffi- 
ciently close to the bomber to avoid confusion, and fighters 
of high performance are therefore a vital part of this 
defensive pattern. 

* 


Hardly a major aircraft manufacturer is not engaged 
in developing guided missiles, and hardly an electronics 
laboratory of standing is not concerned in some way with 
their internal mechanisms. Designers are confident that 
over short ranges they can promise the forces a high degree 
of accuracy, always provided that the signals to the missile 
are not jammed ; but the accuracy of longer-range missiles 
sull leaves much to be desired. Not until the nineteen- 
sixties are guided missiles likely to become the major 
weapon, but a gradual switch from conventional artillery, 
and armaments, is already under way. As a production 
proposition, the rocket is cheaper than the aircraft ; its 
motor is a crude piece of ironmongery compared with the 
jewelled precision of a jet engine, and its casing is less 
complex to design. But compared with ground artillery or 
fighter-borne cannon, the cost is high. The development 
of missiles may thus produce shifts of emphasis within the 
cngineering and the chemical industries. Present rockets 
use chemical fuels in fabulous quantities, and the develop- 
ment of plastic casings, hinted at by Mr Sandys, would make 
exceptionally heavy calls on chemical capacity. So long as a 
fighter aircraft is needed to carry the missile to its target, 
defence costs would seem likely to rise rather than fall. Only 


when the missile can replace the aircraft completely can it 


be expected to cut the costs of defence. 
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The Increase in Exports 


Base full trade returns for July have thrown more light 
on last month’s sharp increase in British exports, to 
£234.4 million compared with £204.0 million in June and 
with a monthly average of {210.0 million in the second 
quarter of this year. The greater part of this increase was 
due to the- unusually large number of working days in July 
(27 days, compared with 24 in June), and it was centred 
almost wholly on a rise in the export of manufactured pro- 
ducts ; compared with the monthly average in the second 
quarter of this year, the shipment of engineering products 
in July rose by £7 million (including a rise of £4 million in 
vehicle exports), textiles by £5 million, metals by £3 million 
and other manufactures by {6 million. More significant still, 
the increase reflected a swift response to the partial relaxa- 
tion of import restrictions by Australia ; British exports to 
that country were about {213 million in July, compared 
with £174 million in June and with £9.3 million in July, 
1952. This may merely reflect the first flush of enthusiasm 
now that some barriers to trade have been removed, but it is 
noteworthy that total exports to Australia this July were 
nearly as high as those in July, 1951, and that within these 
totals the exports of machinery and vehicles were actually 
higher. The argument that over-importing by Australia 
sucks away resources that should be devoted to producing 
capital goods for harder currency markets may be due for 
revival soon. : 

Imports in July totalled £293 million (c.i.f.) ; this is only 
£1 million more than in June, but it is £11 million higher 
than the monthly average in the first half of this year. The 
seasonal decline in imports of dairy produce, fresh fruit and 
vegetables in July was more than offset by an unusually 
large increase in imports of wheat, barley and of unrefined 
sugar. There was little change in imports of industrial raw 
materials in July, the seasonal fall in wool imports being 
balanced by larger imports of timber, iron ore and scrap. 
These changes meant that an increase in hard currency 
imports in July much more than offset a fall in imports 
from Commonwealth countries. 

The Board of Trade’s composite index of import prices 
(19§2=100) was unchanged in July at 87, although the 
price index of manufactured imports rose by a point to 86. 
Similarly, the composite index of export prices was unaltered 
at 96, in spite of a fall of a point in the price index of manu- 
factured exports to 96. For the third successive month, 
therefore, the ratio of import prices to expori prices 
remained unchanged at 91 per cent of the 1952 average. 
This year’s improvement of 9 per cent in the terms of trade 
must have generated an increase of over £300 million in 
the current annual rate of Britain’s real income ; but it seems 
likely that this windfall gain over the average for 1952 is 
temporarily stabilising at around this level. 


Shadow of Abadan 


R MOSSADEGH did not manage to sell much Persian 

crude oil during the four months that he was offering 
it, for dollars, at half the world price—partly because the 
Angio-Iranian Oil Company disputed the legality of pur- 
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chases from Persia and took his Italian and Japanese 
customers to court. The withdrawal of this dubious pro- 
position by his successor and the reported desire of the Shah 
to “re-examine the World Bank proposals” may smooth 
the way towards resumption of negotiations about Persia’s 
oil nationalisation. But the return of Abadan’s refined pro- 
ducts and of Persian crude to the world market, whatever 
the diplomatic tempo, could not be hurried. 

The technical condition of the oil wells and the refinery, 
which has not operated since late 1950, is not known ; but 
it would inevitably take some time to make good deferred 
maintenance before the plant could be brought into oper- 
ation again. Moreover, the refinery is 2} years nearer 
obsolescence, a significant period in the oil industry. But 
commercial considerations, rather than technical, would 
probably determine the pace at which Persian oil might be 
reintroduced into world trade if diplomacy were successful. 
The recent rise in the price of crude oil, and the consequent 
raising of prices for many refined products arose from the 
pressure of costs upon American crude producers, although 
the market for many refined products in the United States 
was already rather soft, with stocks at high levels. In the 
Middle East, where the American rise in price was 
eventually paralleled, production of crude oil was already 
somewhat in excess of demand, with the shadow of Persia’s 
potential 30 million tons a year overhanging the market. 
Even the loss of the great refinery at Abadan had been 
largely made up during its two and a half years of idleness 
by the faster development of other refinery projects, the 
expansion of existing plant, and the operation of certain 
units to give exceptionally high yields. 

Moreover, supplies of oil to Abadan’s bereft customers 
throughout the world had been restored by considerable 
alterations in the pattern of the world oil trade. These were 
carried out by agreement among the major oil companies 
(the American companies indeed obtaining special anti-trust 
dispensations to co-operate). The period of readjustment 
overlapped one of a decline in the rate of growth of world 
petroleum consumption, which indeed made easier the 
measures to restore world supplies. Though the rate of 
growth may soon again be picking up—in Britain, for ex- 
ample, it recovered in the first six months of this year— 
Persian output would still have te be brought back into 
the world market gradually. _ Should restoration become 
possible, the return of this crude oil and refined products 
would have varied effects upon the economics of different 
parts of the industry—as will be seen from a later note, the 
loss of Abadan cost Britain dear and was of some benefit, in 
dollars, to oth@r European refiners. But the long-term trend 
of oil consumption in the world is such that it could almost 
inevitably absorb Persia’s restored output in a comparatively 
few years. 


European Refining Prospects 


NE of the expedients adopted by the international oil 
@) companies after the Abadan refinery was closed was to 
operate the new refineries in Western Europe almost to the 
limit of capacity, in order to supply markets not only in 
Europe but elsewhere. Obsolete units were retained in 
service, the maximum yield was obtained from new plant, 
and cracking plant was used in parallel with regular distilla- 
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tion units to distil crude oil. The expedient was successful, 
The European refineries, besides satisfying an increasing 
proportion of the growing demand for petroleum products 
in Europe, were able to increase their total exports to g 
level much higher than had been expected (some 7.3 million 
tons in 19§1-§2), and to send a large volume of these exports 
to markets east of Suez, normally supplied from the Middle 
East (nearly 2 million tons in the second half of 1951 and 
some 4 million tons in 1952). 

But the emergency operation was also, inevitably, costly, 
Some of the refining plant had to be operated in a way 
that would not have been economic in ordinary conditions ; 
moreover, the loss of Abadan interrupted and complicated 
the steady reduction in the dollar costs of oil for Western 
Europe that had been planned, largely at the expense of 
Britain. The planned reduction in purchases of “ dollar” 
crude and refined products, which was broadly fulfilled up to 
mid-1951, was replaced by an increased volume of imports 
in the next 18 months. The dollar cost of oil to markets 
normally supplied with Iranian oil rose after the loss of 
Abadan until alternative supply arrangements could be 
brought into force ; most of the dollar burden of this increase 
was borne by Britain. The more rapid expansion of refinery 
throughput in Europe also involved additional costs, partly 
in foreign currency. But imports of refined products were 
reduced and exports increased ; broadly, as a recent OEEC 
report on European repricing pointed out, 

the effect of the Iranian crisis on the major European 


refining countries, other than the United Kingdom, was 
not unfavourable. 


Any return of Persian oil and the Abadan refinery to the 
world trade, however carefully dovetailed into a recovering 
market, might bring the economics of some refinery loca- 
tions in Europe into question. But that question, Abadan 
or not, may well have to be asked in the next few years. 


Liabilities of Air Lines 


T is not generally known that the financial liability of 
I the airlines to their passengers is limited—in the opinion 
of many, too stringently limited—by ifternational conven- 
tion. A possible revision of the terms of this convention 
is now under discussion by the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation, a branch of the United Nations.* In 1929, 
the major airline operating countries signed the Warsaw 
Convention, which laid down two important principles. The 
first was that a passenger could hardly be expected to judge 
for himself the degree to which the cause of any accident 
could be attributed to negligence by the company or (0 
outside circumstances. For this reason, when there is a fatal 
accident, or an injury to passengers or baggage, the airline 
is assumed to have been negligent in some way, and so liable 
to pay compensation, unless it can prove to the satisfaction 
of the courts that no negligence was involved—which, in the 
circumstances of an air accident, it is usually almost 
impossible for it to demonstrate. In the great majority of 
air accidents, the airline autcmatically accepts liabiliy. 

The convention, however, having insisted on this safe- 
guard for passengers, then proceeded to limit the airlines’ 
liability. The maximum to be paid out on the death of 
a passenger is 8,291 American dollars, or roughly £3,000. 
This seems a grossly constrictive limit—especially when 
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e attacks the rubber tree and restricts its 
i yield of latex—the substance from which rubber 
is produced. Growing on the tree where it is 
cut for tapping, this fungus has caused irre- 
parable damage on plantations in Malaya, for 
it spreads rapidly and the fungicides used against 
it in the past did not always control the disease 
effectively. Working on the problem in 1946, 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya invited 


. a =1-C.L to collaborate in developing certain newly 
es : discovered organic compounds with fungicidal 
mn properties. I.C.I. Dyestuffs Division accord- 
. = ingly produced a number of experimental samples 
* which were tested in the Hawthorndale labora- 
* tories of the company’s agricultural tesearch 
ge station at Jealott’s Hill .n Berkshire, and then 
- sent out to Malaya. In comprehensive field 
i trials carried out by the Rubber Research 
ne Institute, one of these fungicides—subsequently 
le named “* Fylomac ” 90—proved entirely effective 
. in controlling mouldy rot disease. Easily applied 
me by spray and containing a violet dye to mark 
of trees that have been treated, 

5 ~ Fylomac ” 90 is now widely used 

me in Malaya—the largest rubber- 

of = producing and dollar earning 

00. country in the British Common- 

en ) wealth. 
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considered in relation to the average earning capacity of 
jir-lines passengers. Unless the liability is regulated by 
specific contract, as in travel by the airlines concerned, no 
limit to the liability of the carrier is recognised by English 
law. There is either full liability or none at all. Hence 
dependants of a passenger killed on surface transport may 
_ometimes obtain much more substantial compensation than 
( ihe same person had been killed in an air accident. 

rhe legal principles are, of course, by no means so simple 
as this broad summary might suggest, while there is the 
further complication that not all countries are signatories 
-» the Warsaw convention, so that a flight to or from the 
non-signatory countries is not in every case governed by 
these rules. On such flights, the airlines are accustomed 
io insert in their conditions of carriage a clause disclaiming 
all liability whatsoever—though in practice the bigger 
airlines generally assume “moral” responsibility to pay 
compensation on the Warsaw scale should an accident occur. 
Since the beginning of this year, British airlines have been 
bound by the convention on all their flights.) These facts 
are probably not widely appreciated by air travellers ; the 
informed few have availed themselves *: ly of the slot- 
machine insurance off--ed by the big insurance companies 
at the airports, but the majority fly with no more than the 
limited protection given to them by a convention signed 24 
years ago—or with such protection as they obtain from life 
or accident cover arranged for general or other purposes. 
Some airlines might like to see a revision of the clause that 
presumes negligence: until it is disproved; but at least 
those signatory countries that enjoy a high standard of living 
are prepared to raise the maximum liability—perhaps to 
around £5,000. Poorer countries oppose any increase, but 
unul the new draft convention is drawn up, it will be 
impossible to judge how the discussion will go. But it 
seems clear that even an increased limit of £5,000 would 
sull leave the air traveller in an unfavourable position 
compared with the man who uses surface transport. It 
is difficult to see what grounds the airlines have, now that 
they are so anxious to become a major means of transport, 
for claiming this differential protection. % 


Shrinking State Haulage 


S the road haulage vehicles owned by the Transport 

Commission begin to be sold this autumn, the Road 
Haulage Executive will enter a period of shrinkage which 
may or may not be protracted but will certainly be uncom- 
‘ortable. At the end of last year the Commission owned 
just under 40,000 vehicles, though about 5,000 were not 
‘hen in use ; the new Road Haulage Disposal Board set up 
‘ast May will have the task of selling about 35,000 of these, 
Eventually the Commission will be left with a fleet of about 


5.000 vehicles, comparable to the numbers owned by the 


railways when they were nationalised ; but in the meantime 
it will have the task of conducting’ a diminishing service and 
attempting to give-its customers reasonable service with this, 

The Commission has decided-that from October rst the 
‘esponsibilities of the Road Haulage Executive will be taken 
over by a new undertaking using the existing name of 
British Road Services. This will-manage the road_ haulage 
assets of the Commission, and has the further responsibility 
of assisting the formation and disposal of transport units 
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in accordance with the Transport Act. It will be directed 
by a Board of Management, to lead which the Commission 
has appointed Major-General G. N. Russell, present Chair- 
man of the Road Haulage Executive, assisted by two other 
members of that Executive and its present Secretary as full- 
time members, and with two more members of the Executive 
as part-time members advising on special subjects. 


A Census of Retailers 


HE first detailed volume of the census of distribution 
that was taken in 1951—the first count of its kind in 
this country—was published this week. A shortened version 
that appeared at the beginning of the year was discussed 
in The Economist of January 24th. The new full volume 
breaks down these figures into towns and regions, and adds 
one important new category, the Service trades, that was 
not included in the short report. Later in the year, the 
Board of Trade expects to publish two further volumes, 
one giving a more detailed analysis of retail trade on a 
national basis and the second covering wholesale trade. 
The second and third volumes will complete the picture 
of retail distribution as it was in 1950. It was a year in 
which consumer goods were still scarce, with their prices 
and selling margins in many cases.controlled by the Board 
of Trade, facts that will have to be borne in mind in 
making any future comparisons between the present census 
figures and later counts. Some salient features of this 
week’s report are summarised in chart form on page $57. 
The figures themselves show that in addition to the 531,143 
retail shops listed in the shortened version of the census, 
there were 153,621 additional establishments grouped under 
the heading of “ service trades.” These include cafés and 
restaurants, hairdressers, photographers, funeral parlours, 
repair shops, car dealers and garages. The total sales. of 
the retail shops amounted to nearly {£5,000 million, on 
which their gross margin—analogous to “ net output ” for 
a manufacturing industry in the Census of Production— 
was given in the earlier summary as about {1,100 million ; 
and they employed nearly 2 million full-time and 454,000 
part-time workers. The service trades had a turnover of 
just over £900 million and employed 605,351 whole-time 
and 133,762 part-time workers. No figure of “ margin ” 
or of “net output” has yet been given for these trades. 
As might be expected, wages and salaries in the service 
trades constitute a much larger proportion of total sales 
revenue than in the shops. The shops spent {392,070,000 
in wages and salaries in 1950, which would be about 8 per 
cent of the total sales revenue of nearly £5,000 million ; 
this labour cost amounted to about a third of the gross 
margin they retained on goods sold. The service trades 
had a wage bill of £126,932,000 to find out of £900 million, 


ie., 14 per cent of their total revenue. 


The Service Trades 


HE catering trade was in 1950 by far the largest section 
‘of the service trades, numbering 66,562 separate estab- 
lishments with a combined annual sale of {£227 million. 


~~ 
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These figures give an enlightening picture of British eating 
habits: the 26,901 unlicensed restaurants took £128.5 
million, while the licensed restaurants—only 776 of them— 
liad a turnover of £24,266,000. The second largest group 
of eating places was the 21,367 canteens, which took 
£84,303,000 in the year. Britain also boasted 17,126 fried 
fish shops, whose takings reached £33,417,000. 

The second largest group were the hairdressers ; 29,827 
of them had a turnover of no more than {34,333,000. 
Another trade where the average turnover was not much 
more than a thousand a year was “ repairing,” mainly shoe 
repairing ; the 22,527 repair shops had a turnover amount- 
ing to only £24,547,000. To the 3,404 funeral parlours, 
twelve months of funerals brought in £13,563,000; the 
2,320 portrait photographers, on the other hand—including 
as many street photographers as the census takers could 
capture—could earn only £4,340,000 in the year. But 
these figures, as indeed the returns of most of the “ service ” 
trades, give only a partial picture of the volume of this 
kind of business. Catering, hairdressing, photography, 
repairs and even funeral services are all carried out by 
department stores, and sometimes even by the variety 
chains, and a big volume of the business done must in 
fact be concealed under the totals of {1,665,000 recorded 
for these types of shops. 

Perhaps the most interesting data on any service group 
are those dealing with car sales and garages. There were 
2,735 establishments engaged primarily in selling vehicles 
in 1950, and their turnover in a year amounted to 
£185,981,000. This was in a year when deliveries of 
vehicles to the home market was severely limited ; it was the 
peak year for the industry’s exports, with few new vehicles 
available at home. The sales figures include second- 
hand cars (at prices that were inflated by scarcity), 
commercial vehicles and a certain number of tractor sales. 
The second big group in the vehicle market is made up of 
18,403 repairers and filling stations, though the compilers 


of the Census have obviously had difficulty in drawing the’ 


distinction: many dealers repair cars, and most repair 
garages sell some cars. These establishments had a total 
turnover of £317,392,000,.or more than that of the car 
dealers proper, but these figures may include a_ fair 
proportion of new and used car sales. Of this group 11,531 
are filling stations with and without facilities for carrying 
out repairs; their sales alone during the year came to 
£ 10,970,000. 


The Miners’ Autumn Task 


ost of the miners have. finished their fortnight’s 
holiday by now, and the coal industry is getting 
back towards full production—with a stiff task before 
it for the autumn. This is to raise coal stocks to a safe 
level for the winter, and since those stocks today are fully 
2 million tons lower than a year ago and about 3 million 
tons lower than they ought to be at the end of October, it 
will not be easy. Despite the prophecies of a coal crisis this 
winter, the National Coal Board is not yet too pessimistic 
about the chance of building reasonably safe stocks. 
The extra week’s holiday for all miners and the Coro- 


nation have already lost the industry about 4.7 million tons,. 
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and it is hoped in Hobart House that the total loss o 
output through longer holidays, by comparison with jay 
year, should not be more than about § million tons. p 
mined production last week, when holidays were calculated 
to be costing about .150,000 tons more coal than in the 
same week last year, was 3,958,000 tons, about 20,000 tons 
more than in that week of 1952. The Coal Board, there. 
fore, believes that with the full complement of miners back 
at work, in a week or two, the industry ought to be able 
to produce something over 100,000 tons a week more this 
autumn than it did last. If it can, that extra tonnage may 
take care of the margins by which inland coal consumption, 
exports and bunkers may be expected to exceed the levels 
of autumn 1952 ; and the industry may be able to put into 
stock roughly as much coal as it did during September 
and October, 1952. In the last eleven weeks before the end 
of the 1952 coal summer, the industry put about 2 million 
tons of coal into distributed stocks—in merchants or con- 
sumers’ hands—and added about 14 million tons to its own 
holdings at collieries and opencast stocking grounds. This, 
roughly, would fill the NCB’s autumn coal bill—offering 
perhaps 18 million tons, at any rate, in distributed stocks 
at the beginning of November. That would not quite satisfy 
the Fuel Minister’s hope of 19 million tons in stock—but it 
is perhaps about the critical figure for an average winter. 
The industry has still about 400,000 tons of large 
coals to import, and is continuing its combing out of large 
coal consumers in this country. The “ programming” 
authorities of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, which con- 
trol coal allocation, are examining deliveries of large coal 
to local authorities, gasworks, and railways ; and these 
major consumers may eventually manage to release some 
large coals to domestic consumers and take other grades 
of coal themselves. So far this year domestic consumers 
have bought about 200,000 toms more house coal than by 
this time.in 1952, but deliveries recently have been lower; ° 
moreover, the merchants’ stocks are today nearly 400,000 
tons, or 30 per cent, lower than at this time last year. 


3 


& 


Chile Retreats on Copper 


HILE has at last abandoned its attempt to hold out for 
C: an f.0.b. price of 35.50 US cents per Ib for its copper. 
By its previous obstinacy it has lost its European markets 
to Rhodesian and Belgian Congo producers, and a siz- 
able part of its major market in America as well. The 
fact that the big Chilean mines are owned by American 
companies will assist Chile to recover the ground lost in 
the United States, but it may have a harder task to make 
headway in Europe. Unless there is a strike in Rhodesia, 
world copper prices may continue to sag in increasingly 
competitive markets. Demand for copper in the United 
States is easing, and a good deal of American metal is being 
shipped to London. It is being sold here at the ruling 
London price of about 28 cents a Ib (or £225 per ton) for 
cash metal ; this is about 14 cents below America’s domestic 
price, to say nothing of the freight charges involved. 

A major question for the market is whether Chile will 
succeed in selling its surplus of some 84,000 tons of 
copper to the American government. for the strategi 
stockpile. It is believed to be offering this copper # 
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29 cents per Ib, f.0.b. 5 but the Americans are moving 
jutiously and formal negotiations have not yet begun. if 
negotiations do begin, the Americans are likely to require 
sccyrances about commercial shipments from current pro- 
duction and they may also ask Chile to mitigate its fiscal 
and other burdens’ on the American-owned mines. 


Where Two Shifts Pay 


HE Minister of Labour’s marked enthusiasm for wide 
x extension of the double day-shift system in British 
industry failed to communicate itself to the employers and 
trades unionists in his National Joint Advisory Council 
when he raised the matter with it early this year. Members 
of the Council thought a widespread and general extension 
of this method of working “ neither practicable nor desir- 
able” ; but they recognised that it might be valuable in 
certain cases, and with their concurrence the Minister has 
now sent a memorandum to employers and unions in 
selected industries, drawing their attention to the circum- 
stances in which the system might usefully be extended. 

The double day-shift system usually raises the labour 
costs for a given output, on balance generally somewhat 
reduces overheads, and considerably saves capital costs, 
since it gets twice the output off a given machine or the 
same output with half the equipment. Unless much more 
labour could be recruited, of course, a factory designed for 
single-shift working that turned to double shifts would 
have to set against the better utilisation of its most pro- 
ductive plant the cost of leaving some other plant idle. 
But where a plant or an extension to it is laid out for 
double shift work from the beginning, some extra advantage 
in productivity will probably accrue from the fact that the 
equipment will be worn out nearer the time at which it 
becomes obsolescent. In general, the decision whether or 
not to adopt double-shifting will depend upon balancing 
considerations of cost, such as the relation of capital charges 
to labour costs ; considerations of demand, such as might 
justify some increase in labour costs, without installing new 
plant, in order to expand production ; and considerations 
of labour. In. general, where people are on double 
shift work they seldom complain of its social effects ; but 
the time-table of shopping, entertainment, and most social 
amenities in Britain is designed for people who work during 
the day, and undoubtedly any employee asked to change to 
double shift working suffers some inconvenience, though 
Wages are usually higher, and the working week somewhat 


| shorter. Double shift working is obviously no industrial 


panacea, but it could in some cases be of considerable 
value in enabling the most economical use of funds for 
new industrial investment. 


Rising Car Output 


ES motor industry began to expand car output when 
control of materials was finally lifted at the beginning 
of the year, and the process appears to be continuing 
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unchecked even during the holiday months. In June, pro-. 
duction averaged 11,500 a week; by July, which is not 
usually a period of noticeable activity, it had risen to 13,200 
a week. This compares with an average weekly rate of only 
7,500 in July last year. In the first seven months of the 
year, the industry has produced 334,341 cars compared 
with 258,671 in the same period of 1952. 

Exports for the year so far have not shown the same 
buoyancy, only 185,763 cars having been sent abroad in 
seven months compared with 209,467 in 1952. This fall 
im exports is to be seen in shipments of commercial vehicles 
and tractors as well as cars. The July trade returns show 
that the value of the industry’s total exports, including 
spares, has reached only {156.6 million compared with 
£184 million by the same date last year ; without a rise in 
the shipment of certain types of spare parts the totals would 
have been even lower. There are signs, however, that the 
industry’s foreign sales are recovering. Since May, car 
exports have not fallen below 30,000 a month, and in July 
they rose to 32,000. Commercial vehicle exports are also 
rising, and reached 11,400 in July. In both cases these 
figures are higher than they were a year ago ; the slump 
in the industry’s export sales set in in mid-summer and 
appears, from the figures, to have taken the best part of 
a year to work itself out. 


Less Tobacco 


HE. British tobacco industry will hardly be very 

perturbed by indications of a fall in the production of 
flue-cured tobacco in the main exporting countries 
this year. British purchases from the American crop are 
likely to be held down to the equivalent of only about eight 
months’ normal requirements, costing some $60 miliion. 
Unless the Treasury relents and approves a supplementary 
allocation the shortfall will again have to be made good from 
stocks. Spot purchases from the 1952 crop were limited to 
$35 million, but another $50 million is believed to have been 
authorised this year to fulfil options on that crop. Imports 
from the United States during the earlier months of 1953 
were therefore abnormally high and the seasonal decline in 
stocks was moderated. Figures published by the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee show that Britain’s imports of 
all types of tobacco from the United States in the season 
ending last June were 103.6 million Ib, less than half the 
217.8 million lb imported in 1951-52 and 39 million Ib 
below the low level of 1950-51. Stocks of all unmanu-, 
factured tobaccos in Britain in June totalled 400 million Ib, 
§2 million lb less than a year ago. 


The total 1953 crop in the United States is estimated at 
2,12§ million Ib, a decline of 130 million on the previcus 
year. Production of flue-cured tobacco, the principal grade 
used for British cigarettes, is put at 1,320 million lb, a fall 
of 46 million lb. The production of flue-cured tobacco in 
Canada‘ may not increase proportionately with the higher 
acreage, and in Southern Rhodesia the crop .estimate has 
been reduced slightly to 103 million Ib ; this would be 4 
million Ib larger than the 1952 harvest, -but its quality is 


-disappointing. World production of Oriental leaf, on the 


other hand, is expected to increase substantially this season. 
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Argentina Courts Foreign Capital 


* 


RESIDENT PERON seems to be trying to woo foreign 
P capital by raising the terms of any new marriage settle- 
ments, while keeping investors who are already forcibly 
wedded to Argentina under their present state of duress. 
The new law that he has introduced—and, of course, had 
passed—in the Argentine congress seems to be aimed chiefly 
at investors from the United States : it follows the remark- 
able improvement in Argentine-American relations that was 
initiated by Dr Milton Eisenhower’s recent visit to Buenos 
Aires. The wording of the new law is so vague that no 
action can be expected under it until detailed regulations 
are forthcoming, from the central bank. Briefly, however, 
it provides that, subject to the government’s initial approval, 
new foreign capital (whether in cash or equipment) that is 
invested in mining or industry will be placed on a special 
register. Two years after this registration, profits of up 
to 8 per cent annually of the registered capital may be trans- 
ferred abroad ; eight years later the original capital and 
capitalised profits can also be repatriated in annual instal- 
ments, at a rate of either 10 or 20 per cent as the Argentine 
government thinks fit. Existing investments in Argentina 
are still permitted transfers of profits only up to § per cent 
of registered capital—and even this permission has some- 
times seemed to be part of Argentina’s legal theory rather 
than of the exchange control practice of its central bank. 

Without the help of foreign capital President Peron’s 
“ second five year plan ”—whose inception has recently been 
postponed for the second time—would be likely to run on 
the rocks. Since any appeal for a direct loan from the 


Company Notes 


investments are treated as shabbily as they are today. 
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United States would be damaging to political Prestige | 
-even if it were accepted, which is not likely—Argenting 
is now ‘struggling hard to enlist the support of priya | 
capitalists in the United States. dn particular, it hopes to 
attract foreign capital into its infant oj] industry—and only 
oil magnates are being treated with quite effusive hospitality, 
The main hope of British investors must be that, in this new 
atmosphere, the Argentine Government will some day haye 
to realise that very few foreign capitalists are likcly to be 
willing to invest new funds in their country while existing 




























SHORTER NOTES 


Last Wednesday’s Bank return showed that the fiduciary 
issue had been reduced by £50 million, to £1,575 million, 
The issue had been raised by £25 million, to £1,625 million, 
at the end of July ; in the first four weeks of August, how- 
ever, just over £53 million of notes have flowed back from 
holiday circulation, and the reduction in the fiduciary issue 
thus still leaves nearly £30 million of notes in the banking 
department’s reserve. 

* 


The £5,709,000 new issue by the East Africa High Com- 
mission—which took the form of a 4 per cent stock 
(1968-71) at 95, offering a gross redemption yicld of 
£4 4s. 3d. per cent—was over-subscribed on Thursday. 
The London market absorbed only: 4,500,000 of this issue, 
for £959,000 had already been taken up on behalf of 
Colonial Government funds and £250,000 had been 
reserved for local subscriptions. 


and overdrafts in Britain (which reached 
£5,855,085 last year) ; the bank overdrafts 
of £2,375,807 shown in the consolidated 
balance sheet are loans in Canada and 
South Africa that are used to finance hire 





GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. 
The full accounts of Great Universal 
Stores show that the group’s success in 
the uneasy trading year to March 31st 
last was even greater than its preliminary 
statement (which was discussed in these 
columns on August ist) had suggested. 
In Britain the group again sold more 
goods than ever before, and it also set up 
new records (in profits as well as sales) in 
Canada and South Africa; only in its 
direct export trade did it suffer any 
notable reverse. In spite of a general 
reduction in selling prices, therefore, its 
trading profits advanced from £9,954,976 
to £11,388,271—an increase that the 
directors have greeted by effectively 
doubling equity payments to shareholders. 

The balance sheet, like the profit 
statement, has a cheerful story to tell. 
In value, the group’s stocks (which 
have been written down to. cover 
any declines in prices) show only a slight 
fall; in volume, stocks are probably 
higher than a yéar ago. Despite restric- 
tions at home and abroad, there has been 
another increase in hire purchase debtors 
(from £31,390,165 to £33,517,459, before 
deducting any provisions for unearned 
profits, interest and collection charges) ; 
the unrealised profit on these debts is now 


£9,830,205 and will only be credited to 
the group’s profit and loss account when 
these debts are finally collected. The 
chairman, Mr Isaac Wolfson, declares that 
these hire purchase debts are spread over 
some 1,800,000 customers and that bad 
debts are still negligible. The really sur- 
prising feature of the balance sheet, 
however, is that—despite the increase in 
working capital commitments—the group 
has completely eliminated its bank loans 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 


£ £ 
9,954,976 11,388,271 


Consolidated earnings : 


Trading profit. ........ 
Total income.......... 10,013,975 11,524,833 
Depreciation .......... 740,654 748,486 
TAMA ioe a 5k 5,365,365 6,746,550 
Wie DOOR Ee, Soest 2,993,676 3,183,385 
“Ordinary dividends .... 353,853 732,982 

Ordinary dividends (per 
QONAE  Geee incre Oak 50 50 
General reserves....... 1,840,909 1,542,203 

Added to group carry 
fovqard .2 525 cs 348% 494,986 792,501 


Consolidated balance sheet : 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


rations fs 12,133,446 11,868,729 
Net current assets ..... 21,542,261 25,463,072 
Stoke sss. 3 ja ae as 16,528,803 16,116,397 


Hire purchase debtors... 22,422,555 23,687.254 
Ca ee a ca y 4,140,888 4,215,189 
Bank taans. 3. ive ss x. 7,498,555 2,375,807 
Reserves 095 Ss cas 13,843,534 15,358,115 
Ordinary capital....... 1,348,013 2,696,026 


5s. ordinary share at 37s, xd. yield {6 15s. per cent. 


_pesults is reflected in the decision to ™ 
































purchase sales in those countries. Having 
thrived in the field of retail furniture | 
trade in this country and having crowned” 
this success by eliminating the group’ 
reliance on bank finance, Mr Wolfsoa 
declares himself ready to seize “ the great 
opportunity that now exists to build up4 
complementary and perhaps larger bus- 
ness in Canada and in the United States.” 
Any such expansion must have its risks 
at this time, and investors must decide 


whether it is exhilarating—or merely 
rather nerve-racking—to hitch ones 
wagon to a shooting star. Up to now,® 


the effective doubling of the price d 
“Gussies” shares over the past cight 
months shows, it has been exhilarating @ 
the extreme. 


* 


RICHARDSONS, WEST: 
GARTH .—Although the directors of 
Richardsons, Westgarth, the marine elec 
trical and general engineering company, 
can look back with a certain amount of 
satisfaction on the past year’s results, they 
are Obviously rather uneasy about long 
term prospects in the shipbuilding indus: 
try. Their satisfaction with recent trading 
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ihe ordinary dividend from 12.to 1§ per 
cent, for a year that saw an increase in 
trading profits from £814,568 to £99725 
and in stocks and work im progress from 
{2,166,421 to £2,900,734- Their un- 
easiness about the future is reflected in 


Years to Mar. si, 
7” 1953 
{ OnSOI dated rarnings e 
ing pred: cise ae 814,568 $51,250 
Fotal incOMe. . cuss eeen 816,699 898,400 
epreciation ...6ses ee 88,458 86,422 
xation <. wc Hiwberees 479,470 : 
Net profil... . cicsesacs a ae 
Ordinary dividends .... 83, 109,479 
inary dividends { 
Oo ee 12 15 


al 1 50,000 250,000 
ded to carry forward Dr 11,241 Dr 13,190 

dated balance sheet : 

| assets, Jess depre- 


i. sci kee eee 1,141,796 4,116,320 
rrent assets ..... 2,067,298 2,354,864 
«Sosa ae ee 2,166,421 2,900,734 
vinatigeten 385,471 346,649 

erves iy. gov eeeee 1,530,774 1,768,522 
nary capital, ... +0 1,327,020 1,327,020 


stock at 10s. 6d. yields £7 3s, per cent, 


mments in their report about the grow- 
ing activity in shipbuilding yards in Italy, 
Germany and Japan—together with their 
story of some cancelled orders in British 
shipyards and of threats to cancel other 
orders if costs rise any further. Their 
uneasiness is also reflected in the market 
by the relatively high yield of 74 per cent, 
at the current price of tos, 6d., on the 
company’s §s. ordinary stock. The group 
appears, however, to be achieving some 
success in the extension of its business in 
electrical and engineering capital goods 
outside the shipbuilding industry; and 
the increased dividend is well covered at 
the current level of trade. 

* 


TOOTAL. The Toond group, like 
most of the other big Lancashire 
concerns, has clearly ridden. out the reces- 
sion in cotton textiles ‘without any 
structural damage. In the year to June 
30th last its trading profits rose from 
{£753,000 to £1,227,964, and its net earn- 
ings from £224,789 to £540,676. The 
duectors have celebrated this by effec- 


‘tively raising the ordinary dividend from 
I§ per cent to 25 per cent; this increase, 
however, is cautiously described as a 
“Coronation bonus ” of 12} per cent plus 
a normal dividend of 124 per cent, com- 
pared with last year’s payment of a 
“bonus” of 2} per cent plus the same 
normal dividerid of 124 per cent. 

Other signs. of the recovery in Lanca- 
shire are to be found in the group’s balance 
sheet. Here the value of stocks is shown to 
have fallen from £4,926,726 to £3,008,468 
and cash balances to have risen from 
£2,451,284 to £3,760,745. The directors 
explain that, owing to the seasonable 
nature of the group’s business, its liquid 
resources are usually at a peak at the 
middle of the year, when the balance sheet 
is drawn up. This year, they say, liquid 
balances form an unusually large propor- 
tion of current assets because the group 
has been particularly successful in selling 
off its accumulated stocks. They then go 
on, in effect, to evince their belief that 
recession is a thing of the past by declaring 

Years to June 30, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings : £ 

Trading profit......... 783,000 1,227,964 
Total income.......... 847,556 1,827,163 
Depreciation .......... 259,313 271,237 
pe Peper pre 241,988 327,706 
Wet PRORE «ok. ws i deans 224,789 540,676 
Ordinary dividends . ... 74,335 130,124 
Ordinary dividends (per 

GREE 0b sa Sens boo ta 15 25 
Added to group carry 

Sore. v.. oaS0-3% 66s 137,301 702,053 


Consolidated balance sheet : 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


MIO. aioe os am 1,830,599 1,799,171 
Net current assets ..... 7,501,294 7,018,233 
DINE AS Baers oe cS 4,926,726 3,008,468 
CME. sui vicescewceees 2,451,284 3,760,745 
PROOPWOR.. os, sdk ec ves 5,863,463 6,468,965 
Ordinary capital....... 800;000 800,000 


£1 ordinary share at 71s. 3d. xd yields {7 per cent. 


that these liquid balances will be absorbed 
as the group begins to build up stocks 
again. If the Coronation bonus proves to 
be more lasting than its (probably mislead- 
ing) name implies, the group’s £1 ordinary 
shares, at 71s. 3d. xd., yield a full 7 per 
cent. 





SECURITY pence 


ORDINARY SHARES: “Financial Times” Index 
2% CONSOLS: gross yield 


3% SAVINGS BONDS 1955-65: gross redemption yield to latest date 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins : September 2nd. 

Next Contango Day : September 2nd. 

Next Settlement Day : September 8h 
ALTHOUGH the gilt-edged market remained 
quietly firm this week, the set back on 
Wall Street and the labour dispute in the 
electrical trade checked the advance in 
industrial equities on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. Demand for the Funds was suffi- 
cient to secure some slight gains in prices ; 
at the close on Wednesday, War Loan 
stood at 81/? and the new Gas stock was 
still quoted at } premium. Dominion and 
Colonial issues were neglected after the 
East Africa High Commission had 
announced a new issue of {5,709,000 in 
a 4 per cent stock (1968-71) at 95s. Insur- 
ance shares lost a little ground and bank- 
ing shares moved rather irregularly. with 
Canadian issues showing a few losses. 
Most of the interest in the foreign market 
was concentrated upon German issues, 
which on Wednesday recovered part of 
the ground they had lost earlier in the 
week ;. elsewhere Chilean loans improved 
in response to a little support from New 
York, 

The improvement in equity prices that 
had been just before the Bank Holiday 
continued until Monday’s close, with 
especial support for the textile and build- 
ing material groups ; the Financial . Times 
ordinary share index reached 124.5 on 
that day. But the set-back on Wall Street 
led to a general marking down in prices 
and By the close on Wednesday the index 
had fallen back to 123.9, although some 
of the “take-over” shares (notably 
Montague Burton) resisted this trend. Oil 
shares, which had started the week rather 
badly, took a turn for the better on Wed- 
nesday and Anglo-Iranian improved to 
7t«. Widespread slight gains were made 
in rubber shares, and tea shares also 
remained firm. Kaffirs were still dull in 
quiet markets; but Rhodesian copper 
shares, after making some slight losses, 
staged a mild rally on Wednesday. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 
es Berea © 
*ixec 1% 4 
Ord.® . Int.t Cons. Ond. 











| ; 
| 108-97 | 


Ang. 19...) 123-7 4-09 | 5-65 
£0: 124-3 | 108-98} 4-09 | 5-62 
eS 124-3 | 109-15} 4-10 | 5-62 
eae <a 124-5 | 109-11 | 4-10 | 5-61 
95. 124-3 | 108- sn 4:10 | 5-63 

123-9 | 108-97! 4-10 | 5-65 
























aT Rains 
1953, High]. 125-0 | 109-15 | sees 7,382 
Mar. 6) (Aug. 21) -,, 20 6,820 

» Low.j 113-9 | 105-68 ,, 21) 6,693 
May 20); (fan. 6) | ae 8,497 

1952, High} 121-5 | 106-66 ~w 25). 7,672 
(Jan 3) | if an. 9) 2 6,674 





00-67 
3 


* July 1, 1925—100. 


t 1928= 100. 
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7 ~ i i Net 
BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield, | GT°5S } Prices, 1953 ‘ant: Tes 




























































Jan.1to | AND Yield ORDINARY = |, Price, |. Pric 
Ae lAug. 19,/Aug.26, Aug. 26, 6, jlan. to Aug. 26° Di | _ 
gi | GUamanta» | 1953" 1953, 1953 | Aug. 26, 2 “0 6 STOCKS " ya 2 Aue 
High | Low | STOCKS § 1955 High “Low n | i | TS 
| | fs. d.jf s. d. ae ENGINEERING - | vars 
1004 | 99% |War Bonds 25% °52-54..| 1004/1004 |i 7 OF 2 9 2! 39/104) 32/3 4: BABS A. Lis tos ices | 3t/- | 38/- len ¥ 
9948 | 98% jExchequer 2}% 1955. 99% | 99} | 1 7 8}2 8 4114/3 a 3 a 12 bCammell Laird 5/ ...) 12/7 | 11 | ." t 
101% | 99} jExchequer 3% 1960 ..... ‘| | 100 #* 1014*%|1 9 61/216 3 55/44 | 45/3 5a 10 diGuest Keen N’fold fl. | 50/6 | 50 5 a 
99/17/5| 99% ‘Serial Funding R°, 1953.99 Gr 2:99 17. /4} 0 9111/2 6 8] 51/1} | 44 24a; l2$@Vickers {1 .......... | 50/- | 49 6 a li 
993 | 984 [Serial Funding 17% 1954. 99% | 1 610}2 6 5 ‘TEXTILES om 
101 100 4 |Serial Funding 3% 1955. 1008 | | 100% 10 9/2 1 aie ata ‘ ogg enorme sere fa ‘| 30/6 30/~ | % ¢ { 
100 | 98}. |War Bonds 24% '64-56..| 99m | 99% |1 7 6 | 210 2428/9 | 21/4) | Ie 12 |Brit. Celanese 10/-...) 27/-- | 27 Isis y 
100} | 994, |Funding 22% ‘52-57.....| 1004 | 200% |'1 6 4/212 49 28/1) 4i/th) Bal Ebiiconts (h: & BEL...) 67, | 466 | 5 1, 
101% | 993 |Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..... 1014 | 101%j,1. 7.1 214 74 4% | 31/3 5 a 6} 5\Courtaulds {1 ....... 44/3 1459 l4aig j 
1024 | 993 |War Loan 3% °55-59...., 102 | 1024 {1 7 71/216 1 a oo La snc Cotion £2 have | 2% [enw 
96+ | 914 [Savings Bonds 3% 'S5-65.| 955 | 9 | 2 0 9/3 8 Gf | ong & Baldwins { pore | 8/3. 16 ae 
984 | 934 |Funding 24% "56-61..... 974 |: 98h | 114° 2 18 81/6 73/- Tha} 124b)Assoc. Elect. {1 8 
; rie ir : 2”, ie | Assoc. Biect. £1 ..... 78/9 78/9 * 
91% | 86% |Funding 3% "59-69...... 91 ve | 91% 2 4°48 | 316 9 37/6 33/3 2a & diBrit. eas 2 36/6 pi : lt 
935 | 874 |Funding 3% '66-68...... 93 | 93% | 2 311)312 3460/6 | 51/- | 10850 5 aiEnglish Elect. ‘a 1526 | 59/6 |e S| 
101% | 98} |Funding 4% '60-90...... | 1017 i | 101g | 2 110) 319 84 46/- | 37/9 | Sa 7hbjGeneral Elect. {1 38/9 | 339 oe 
90% | 85% Savings Bonds 3%, "60-70.| 88 fi* Sse" 2 9 2)5 Motor & AIRCRAFT ze To 
85} | 844, Savings Bonds 24% *64-67| 89) | 894 | | 2 7 1) 3 114 19/6 15/6 5a 625\Bristol Aero 10/-..... 17/3 17/3 | 44% 
103% | 1005 iVictory 4% °20- 16. So ves os 102 e*| 102° | 2 0. 4, 315 9H 7/3 | 5/8 17} | 4 alBritish Motor 5/- ol TAL ; 3 A 
87% | 824 [Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 86 | 86§ |2 9 2 | 3.18 98 S/108 5/6 | 8G: Tie Beviliene f2-.-. | B1/— | 26/6 1513} 
92] | 86f \Consols 4% aft. Feb. °57..| 90% | 902 | 2 8 714 8 Sf 34/- | 25/14) 15 ¢ 15 qFord Motor fl... ... | 33/9 | 32/6 | 42 
824 | 77} \Conv. 34% aft. ane 6l.| 82% | 81* |2°7- 5/4 6 If BH | H/ 540 6 ajHawker Siddeley fl... 142/6 | 423 15 ay 
6lt | 57h [Treas. 24% aft. April "75.) 61 | 595" | 2 5 10) 4 3°32 = fe ove = ¢ . Sher mack £l..-| 86/3 | 865 (550 
724 | 61% Treas. 3% aft. April 66..| 712 71} a6 8 | 4 5 Of fa - 6 ajRaleigh Ind. f1...... 28/14 | 28.1) 15 18 
924, | 87% |Treas. 34% °77-80....... | 914 | Aei2 1 TST OM we tact akg we cee gs tere | 2/6 14m 
914 | 90} |Treas. 34% "79-81........) 91 | Mb | 2 7 5/4 OR ee eee | O98 
814 | 76 {Redemption 3% "86-96 ..| 81, | 80}* | 2 7 7,318 11) ai | ; j E 
301 | 77 |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52 81 | 81 rm lo 74146 5 at 19/- oun c 5 a|Boots Pure Drug 5/-...1 20/9 21 1435 
oe ode ots ‘ + | 16/6} | 22446) 124a\Debenhams 4/- ...... | 29/6 0/3 142 
a 62 | 58] Consols 24% sam tape tks 614 | 60% | 2 5 3) 4 2 Tfhoo/7h | 85/7} |} 5a) 1ThbiLyons (J.) “A” £1...' 98/9 | 98.9 | 4y 
ct 88; | 834) IBr. Elec. 3% '68-73 ..... 87g | 86i8*) 210 1/319 34 62/3 | 46/3 | 15 a) 36 b\Marks & Spec. “A” 5/-| 61 /- 9 14.3 
ie 86 | 82% (Br. Elec. 3%, "14-77 | 85%* 851* 2 9 O/|.318 7H 58/104) 44/3 | 55 ¢ 20 a|Woolworth 5/-.......| 57/- | 57/- | 415 
| 102} | 99} |Br. Elec. 44% 74-79...) 100)" | 100§* | 2 5 10/4 3 Be ee ane 
i 924 | 88§ (Br. Elec. 34% °76-79 ....; 924 925 12 6 714 0 54 TE | 5h 5a, 30 bjAngto-Iranian {1 i Th | 416 
d 82 i 76% \Br. Trans. 3% '7888..... 8l& | 81m |2 9 2/4 0 54 55/9 | 40/11} $a) 12}0/Burmah Oil {1 ...... 64/44 1539 5H 
88 jf, | 83% |Br. Trans. 3% "68-73....| 87§ | 864% 210 1/319 3/ £334 | £298 | 4a) 12 d|Royal Dutch 100 f.../ £32) | £32) | 4B 
994 95 it |Br. Trans. 4% '72-717....) 98% | 99 '9 § 614 2 BE 89/6 75/Ts | 5ta’ 10TbiShell Reg. f1........ | 88/9 86/10); 6 4 
814s | 76} (Br. Gas 3% "90-95 ..... ‘| g1¢ | 818/12 7 31318 114 29/28 | 2/- LET) Sta or L*holds 5/-. | 28/- | 27/- |5R 
95% | 91% |Br. Gas 34% "69-71 ..... 944* | 944% 2 6 6|319 1 : renee | 
"|. Sen” (pr. Gas ae, "68-78 * | gf 12 5 214 1 54 4/18 | 44 1346, 24alCunard {1 .......... 37/6 | 38 18 84 
_ We ~ wo 62/3 | 52/9 6a) 14 OP. & O, Def. £1......) 61/6 | 62/- |69 
(¢) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (I)"To latest date. (§) Net yields are| 30/9 {| 24/- 10 c¢ 10 cRoyal Mail £1 | 95/6 | 26/- 1725 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in { * Ex dividend. f Assumed | MISCELLANEOUS | e pea 
average life 12 years approximately. 60/9 | 51/7} Tha 224b)Ass. Port. Cem. £1.. | | 57/3 | 606 1498 
—— . - 35/44 | 27/6 | 15 ¢ 15 e\Bowater Paper {1..../ 344) | 35 - | 815 
Prices, 1952 ; to ee TRUST EE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 45/ /10}| 36/Tt 4a 8 Db Brit. Aluminium o | 40 6 | 41-1 5]71 
an.ltoAug.26 STOCKS AND Aug. 19, Aug. 26,' Aug. 26, “at ne 16 te ta\Brit, Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 38/6* | 38 9° (5 18 
High | Low | High| Low POREIGN BONDS, 1955 | 1955 | 1955 a ar | ive 5 sacemen, Fares 4- ost per i ‘7 
fs. d.| 29/5 17/9 | 150 c| 10 a\Decca Record 5/- ....| 28/6* | 28 -* |5 1 
384 | Sli | 89) | 842 lAust. 33% "65-69.-..| 983 | 889 | 4.5 3452, | 42/9: | Bide BgqDuolep Rubber 41...) 50/14 | 51/10) 6 Ft 
92¢ | 86 | 944) 91 IN. Zealand 33% 62-65, 93 | 93 | 3 19 104 49/3, | M/G | $4 S iinip. Ubomacel f | 44/14 | 445 [518 
98; | 89% | 98 | 938 |S. Africa 34% 5459. 96 | 96 | 4 5 49 SU/GH | SOU) | RO Seaitmp. Tobe tt: Baie S4/- hs ee 
68 60} 693 663 Ce 3% aft. 1920.. 69} 69} } 46 0 $84} | scat $2: &: $1- 50a! inter. Nickel n. oe $75 $73* 16 11 
91 | 84 933 903 |Liverpool 3%, °54 64. 93. | 93) 314 81 69/6 61/3 te 10 bjLondon Brick £1..... 68 68/9 | 5 18 
Sly | 858 | 91b | 88) P.L-A. 3h% "66-71. -| 91 | 91 | 4 4 8B 4/9 | Sate c “DhaiTate & Lyle {1.... .. 63/- | 636 | 49 
103 | 97 | 1044 | 101} |Agric. Mort. 5%, "59-89 102 | 102 | 412 3¢ 2/9 | 54/3" | 84 Thaltube Investments £i:| 60 = | Oe 10m 
68§ | Gli | 734 | 66} |Austria 44% °34-59 ..| 73 % 1410 Mas |\aal tl. ae eee | ea le a 
13 5 215 | 8 Chinese 5% 1913..... 15} 155 i Nil / / , 5 | 8 ee FOS OTE 50/- DU /- 5 
68; |. 43% 66 | 49} German 5%......... 564 56 oe 6/44 | 4/6 5 TA cAlli ed ae , 3 14 OF 
8} | 45 | 80 | 65 |German 44%........ 76h | 7% | «. |439/3' | 147% Sat ee ee tee tic, head 
Japan 5% 1907... as 313 ihe a\|hanzie Tea f1...... 15/- {15 re 
| 4b| United << Soe £1) 37/6 40 p ' 
, | i 
Prices, 1953. | Last Two | | Wiskom:. | Pedee rote 6%) 5} 20 a 40 biAnglo-Amer. 10/ ....) 5§ | 58 | 9 
Jan. 1 to Aug.26 Dividends | ORDINARY Abe. 19 eae 26, “eer 36 45/38 | 39/6 60 a) 554b|Blyvoor 2/6... ...-+. 40/3 | 396 {7 
High | Low | (@) @ (0 STOCKS | 193 | 1953 | 1863 | 92/° | Poot | $8 6} {> aiDeggetontein 8)-.  ... 16/3 | 15/- | 8) 
i 3 ; / a| b\De rs 5/- Bearer..| 62/6 | 639 | 
% | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT | fis. d. Tl/- 48/6 | 1Thc 17}$c\ Johannesburg Con. ii 52/6 52 44 | 6 1 
66 / 104! 58/1} | 1 7 a\Barclays “B" £1... .. (65/6 | 65- 14 6 2] 28 | SF | 1% ¥ 50 a)Rhokana {1......... j 19 | 18% |2 
54/9 | 46/3 | 6b 6alLloyds “A” {5 £1 pd. 53/6 | 53/6 | 4 9 9 | | | 
72/9° | 64/- 8 6° «8 a'Midland {1, sity pd..| 72/— | 71/6 14 96 * Ex dividend 
%4 1} | 59 3 Sib Sian. Prov. “B” £5, {1 pd 73/6 | 13/- | 413 2 P 
82/-- | ~ a Westminster £4, {1 pd) 81/- | 80/— 41 
5/3 | 61/6 | 106 TajAlexanders (cd on. 4/- | ta. lade? New You: Closing Prices 
40/6 | 38/6 | 5 6 aiNat. Disc. “A” f1....| 40/- | 40/- 15 0-0 scioc ae : = 
fs | 39/- | 5 aiUnion Disc. {1 ...... 44/- | 446 | 4 : | | Aug. Ai 
39/Tt | 32/3 4b 4 a'Barc. (D.C. ab) sPA ET S7/. | 397~' 18 : = Aug ie Aug. [Aug 19 | | 
49/-  |139/3 | Ta) 9 bChart. ae of Ifidia {1 42/- | 42/- | 613 4% : - $ “e+ 8 | $ 
NSURANCE | Balt, & Ohio.| 24 | 235 | Am. Smelti raper..| SUL) 9 
8H | 7k | 50a 85 bLeg. & Gen. £1 5)- 8} | 8h | 318 ee a Vinee ast aah [noe Disc. | 18% 
aia | 17 | 20ta 40tbPead £1 fully pd. 20) | 204 |S 8 ONY Pac... aa | dat leet ot acer. eel | get 1eeor Distill...| ia 
38} 324% | 100tc) 105tc/Prudential “A” £1...) 36} 363 | 5 311 fPennsyl a 203 = Seats ee ee ae _ (By 
| | | Bemwenms, Bre | | | Amer. Tel. ..(154) 1544 [Gen tec. ...| 155 | 734 [Std, Giloi NJ. 1314 
ee Ei b+ al i a Bass 1 aneranietat See 116/3 ‘ie, 3 1% 710 Btand. Gas | 18} | 18) [Gen. Motor... sB a US. Stee! 
f a) Distillers 4/-......... | 16/9 | 17/3, | United on ; “" : ; 
31/1p | 27/- | 106, 7 @Guinness 10/-.- °°... laos 1999 (810 Sf be el ae | ek ee ee) eee tah recent 1 
10/- | 8 bl 4 alnd Coope 5/-.. 1g | 86 1h 2 Bt” Si | Intec. Mickiel.| 404%) 295 [Woolworth 


+ Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. ' 
é (e) Toearliest date. (/) Flat gees (g) Includes 2% centenary Sees yen con en Or ne ee e vps oy Saleen vn 


cal h) Also 2% tax free cash bon id basis 186%. (i) 12% paid 
for 9 months ; yield basis 16% )} Also 5% Coronation bon f . us ;-yie of 174% 
eA monthe : cleld ook 1a gi oo a. ous ot Scioed a ee (1) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10%. {n) Dividend of 1% 


t ba 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 12§% after capital bonus. De ield backs 19°75 grams a) Yoold basis basis 9), ig vaeld be oe ie 1's . 
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Statistics 


Unit 
} 
VALUE 
tal... .. 0 cise Sea eee aia ees £ million 
Food, drink and ‘tobacco ........+.. * 
Raw materialS. 63.4 ss ebkc seen eeees Pr 
gate of UK produce : 
is a wee wewe cont * 
te ctures tot al a pik Greeti Gh hake wee ns 
metals & engineering 
products ........- a 
2 textiles and clothing < 
a: ORO hs ces cero cies i‘ 
O-OxpOrtS. 0 ops uecensanseecsyene pe 
lance of trade (exports Jess imports). . a 
VOLUME 
pine ' Vida eeeed eee 1950= 100 
ose ead ents eeabebaa ceed ‘ 
BY AREA 
Dollar area—total.. 2... esenesees £ million 
USAa sence veneer oes a 
Caines sc eceae sat os 
Non-sterling OEEC countries. .... i 
Sterling af€8 .i<7i eeikewke cers ” 
mports : 
Dollar area—total. ........cccccees - 

2 USAR Cree sacks - 

a CONOR es eck Ses > 
Non-sterling OEEC’ countries. ..... . ‘e 
Sterling arew. 6. (VWiee ee ecak oe 
0 ef trade (exports Jess imports). 

OUar ATOR. vs. ses ond PREECE OR vo" 
Nc m-sterling QEEC countries. ...... a 
Pterling afee <..'.ciedias Coie » 
ADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
100s vebb agp Ca ey be eeaeee *000 tons 
Sugar, unrefined ; ; ; ; 5 : : ; i ef 
R; aw cotton (Foie i wi tu cen ee 
w wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*) . mn, Ib 
Ru ub ber, natural and synthetic @) 000 tons 
poftwood. .4.i5. sip eee cee "000 stds. 
Noodpulp. ..3.4...ecetyeccces tess | 000 S00 
rude petroleum... ios cvsebiccneaens mn. galls 
ports of UK produce : 
oal, including bunkers ........... 000 tons 
oven plece-goods—cotton ........ mn,sq. yds, 
000 sq. 
” o WOU. 5 cise ces yds. 
passenger cars and chassis......... number 
ommercial vehicles and chassis... 
gricultural tractors ..... 
vee tas oe 
£'°000 
»” 
” 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


Prices and Wages 


BritTIsH 


eeeeeee 


Aug. 8th 


Production and Consumption Aug. 15th 


ee Re ee ee eee e eter eeenene 


ees bape i cekecaiawe 
Industrial Profits 


eee eeeweeene 


seeeeee 


Aug. 22nd 
This week 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued ‘c.i.f. : 


exports t.o.b, 


Monthly averages 


1950 


oo 
ws 
oo 


3B = SSS ae 
> - ONw& OO 


100- 
100-0 


o 


40- 
15° 


oa f ODO 


82: 


24- 
10: 
49- 
87: 


> © ADO 


1,464 
69 


10,611 


33,177 
12,035 
997 


* 


3,821 
22,715 
4,991 


| 
: 


325- 
107- 
142- 


215- 
189: 


bh 
~ 
wn oS sano" 


116- 


28: 
12- 
ll: 
56- 


110- 
as 


AOD 


9,894 


50,717 
11,425 
9, 388 


4,022 
26,245 
6,533 


OOo Ww 


6 5 S8% 
~~ © OOD #0 


ocmUC OllUlUCU NI OHO 


(*) Average for second quarter. 


pend 
© 
_— 
~hoe 


G 
_ 
o 8S AOoMOo lUys 


103-0 


26: 
26 


71: 
119: 


of WH 


31: 
15- 
1l- 


o WwW OMe 


107 - 


is 
ee 


1,254 
59 
8,190 
25,819 
10,706 
8,745 
4,799 
6,774 





OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... Aug. 8th 
British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 15th 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply Aug. 22nd 
United States This week 


Ce eee eRe eee eee 





Total trade unless otherwise stated 


320: 
114- 
124- 


Ow 


228 - 
199- 


121: 
47: 


106-3 
100 


75: 
35: 
15° 
123: 


o oc AD 


32: 
ll: 


oA BOD 


102- 


he 
tee 
—20- 


ARNO 


1952 


276-4 
101-2 
108-0 


187-4 
164-1 
99-0 
25-9 
39°2 
8-3 
— 80-7 


BS Use 
“S Ww owe 


Owe 
So “OD 


1,275 
52 


7,327 


24,285 
10,241 
7,922 


3,784 
27,135 
6,089 


| 


(*} Retained imports. 


June | July 








| ' 
| | | 
j 
290°3} 293-3} 295-7} 291-6} 293-0 
107-8} 119-7} 121-1| 123-9] 119-1 
108-4} 115-0; 115-2 | 108-9} 112-4 
207-8] 214-8| 211-7} 203-9] 234-4 
180-0} 186-2} 182-8| 176-9| 203-3 
110-0} 112-2] 109-5] 106-5} 119-9 
29:3 31-4] 30-4 28-2} 35-0 
40-7 42-6 | 42-9 42-2 | 48-4 
12-9 8-9 7-2 V8 8-6 
—69-6| —69-6] —76-8| —79-9 | —50-0 
117 118 113 
94 97 96 | i: 
68-1 63-8 | 50-6 | 59-6 as 
18-9 29:3 | 17-$1 < 19-2)... 
40-0 15-4} 24-3 4-0} 2... 
74-8 61:4| 64-3 68-0}  ... 
112-8] 145-4| 142-0| 121-9]... 
31-8 36-7} 33-9 oo 
14-3 15-6} 16-2] - 15-47" =. 
13-5 16-3 | 1} 16-4}... 
| 
59-1 63-3} 61-1 59-2} > a 
99-2} 103-1] 103-6; %-4] ... 
36-54 1621 16-7] 81-8]. S. 
~~ 4 a E91 58) 89 a 
—13-6| —42-3| —38-4 | —26-§ | os i. 
510-6} 264-4} 360-8| 499-7} 467-4 
13-6 81:8 69-3} 61-7 12-2 
221-1] 301-8] 363-4| 259-0] 335-2 
14-2] 27-2} 22-9} 33-3] 27-5 
49-4 82-9} 98-3) 68-2} 50-4 
1-5 14-5 21-5| 18-7 24-2 
123-7 90-7} 115-3 90-4} 187-5 
78-2} 112-5] 136-1} 127:5| 143-6 
452 561 600 535 600 
1,498] 1,381] 1,495} 1,244] 1,405 
60 58 | 52 67 
9514] 8360] 8,283 | 7,881 9,602 
25,492 | 25,504 594 | 30,939 | 30,077 | 32,301 
11,264 9201 | 8,576 |. 11,396 
7,425 9810 | 7935 | 8,202}. 6,995 
4,775] 6,008| 4644) 4,659| 5,386 
31,123 | 30,320 | 29,397 |. 27,727} 31,009 
5,672} 5,870| 5,938) §,690| 6,744 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 

















Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices 
er ae wa 1 ka Pee a Ee eR Catena Oe | Terms — 
i ; 2 i d i - ic ‘ Pet 3 of 
dl oor products | leeds | Food Clothing | Housing| Import | Export ae 
4947-49 100 . 1948= 100 ~~ 193910) 
ONO oe a ee eee 50-1! 36-6| 59-4 47-1 | 52-5 42 | 48 88 
ORE SNS Freee eta 114-8] 143-4) 111-0} 112-6} 106-9; 112-4 130 | 103 126 
BGR oo a ee 111-6 107-0} 113-5]  114-6{ 106-8 114-6 123 102 121 
1953 | i | | 
Pébruaty. ... 6 ise csvence 109-6 9-9} 1135-4} W115 104-6} 116-6 119 | 102 | 117 
Math obo. 110-0; 99-8! 113°6 111-7} 104-7} 116-8 118 | 102 | 116 
April 109-4; 97-3! 123-7/ 111-5!) 104-6| 117-0 118 | 102 | 116 
tee cb ban ees 109-8}  97-8/ 114-0{ 112-1 104-7} 117-1 ee 
ihe Ne ee ca ee 109-4) § 9-3 114-5 113-7 104-6 | 117-4 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 





Gross Manufacturing production Building 
national eae Le naenleneeingrenta $Eteipsck 
product industrial | Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- 
easonally pro- | ee ___ }struction; 
adjusted | duction i _ ee g { easonall 

annual Total Iron and | Auto- Total | Textiles |Chemicals}| adjusted 

rates Steel mobiles 

$ billion Index 1935-39=100; seasonally adjusted $ million 
LOSSS 5 65. Sahel 91-3 109 109 114 94 109 | 112 | 112 683 
MBS. Se eas venta ees 329-8 220 | 273 259 237 | 194 | 174 299 2,575 
REDE SNe andi boas es 548-0 219 | 280 243 230 | 189 | 161 301 2,720 

1953 
MRO SS ii ak de kes cee eee 362-0! 243 | 528 297 | 308 | 201 | 173 314 3,050 
Mae ag sai ss ebeeee f 241 3525 292 311 198 | 169 | 319 3,007 
Wey ki. Raa See as ¥ 372-4 240 52] 291 300 199 173 | 320 2,910 
PMT Sis ac dea Ok pes 1 241 | ~ 321 288 3500 199 174 | 324 2,923 
JON 5 ess. ce sees ee 232 Sil aoe Sos 190 aes we 2,860 


























a: Jorsc al i e 3 i > a . 
— i Alt busines Total retail Imports for US consumption ae Volume of tra 
senption je a | oe oe - eee er rao , 
Agnmal 1 Gitee | Siceks* poe “kes 2 Tota} | Crude | Semi- | +3. ot 
—_ Sales | Stocks | Sal Stock lotal | materials manuf'res.| Total Imports | Exp 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted fete $ million - 1936-38 =100 
pea sete A t: % ee SS icaostiteteon gan sigpiseak sisi stichciheesnentalinsbhillaties Seca tial —— hes 
1958. 3 tego eee 67-5 | 10:80/ 20-05 3-50; 5-53 190 | 62 41 | 260 | 
196) |. coke teoronevemeate 208-1; 44:45) 74-06; 13-19] 20-75 901 280 205; 1,240), 
1952. i o's pa Ci eee ae 218-1; 45°57 | 14-76 | 13°67} 20-80 895 | 245 214 | 1,252 | 
| | | | | | 
1953 i } ' 
February: .+s+5>-+sfeaes 907.71 5 48°83 | 14:94] 14-51 | 20-97 848 | 209 292) 1,185 | 
Math ons 2S cio pees r | 49:10; 5:34] 14°44) 21:10 992 | 234 243 1,378 | 
heed. ca oe | 49-98 | 76:47; 14-27; 21-66 998 | 224 260 | 1,382 | : 
Mae... Ore ee eee 230-4 |< 49°39) 76°34 14-45 |. 21-54 891 | 219 239 1,429 1,047 
brine; . 3.x's 3x ceanees teas J jL 49-24) 17-55) 14-51 | 21-66 4 Ee eae 
| ; } | i t 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics* | Budget expenditare* 
Totai | Labour |. Farm Total Instal Invest | Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 


income . income | ment ments Loans Total | or 
deficit 









$ billion; seasonally _ $ billion - 





adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion 

Fave cece 
1959 2 teks Seen eee teals 12-6 | 45-7 | 4-5 7:22 | 4-50 23-4 | 1:2 9-0 | — 39 
19GR. 0. 3 ca ee 254-5, 190-7) 15-5] 21:47) 14:84] 74-9| 57-7 4-61 4+ 3-5 
1968 «oss ci Se ee 269°T | 184-9) 14-8} 25-71 | 18-64 11-5 64-2 “etic as 
1953 | 

Mah... «1 skéag trian . 283°6 | 197-5 13-2 25-68 19-27 74-8 65-2 6-2, + 4-3 

Agel s,s co4c ot ct 982-7; 197-9|- 12-1] 26-17]. 19-66] 73-1 65:3 Gala es 

on) MEE Oe 284-7 {| 199-3 12-5 26-72 20-08 12-6 65-5 6-2 a to 

SUNNE: ins ado yh ase w eens 285-9 200-6 12-3 27-05 20-49 12-6 65-5 8-0} + 1-8 

JO. 5 dos ene eee bi re Sep sia ; se 6-1 | ~ 22 


(*) First quarter (*) End of period. _{*) All commercial banks. 


Average week! 


Mmanufacturin 2 


Civilian employment 















Per cent per annum 
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(*} Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended August 22nd there was 
bove-line ” deficit (after allowing for 
Funds) of £42,521,000 compared with | 

of {31,563,000 in the previous week 

it of {17,852,000 in the corresponding | 

st vear, bringing the cumulative deficit | 

+, 1195 907,000 (£242,850,000 in 1952-53). 
expenditure “ below-line” absorbed £4, 416,000 | 
ital cumulative deficit to 384,696,000 | 


673 000 im 1952-53). 


mate, 


| Esti 
| 1953-54lAug. 23,1: 





Ord. Revenue 
\ 1782,250) 403,059 380,165 
127,000] 28,700! 28,300 
os 160,000} 61,300' 66,700 
52,000} 19.950; 21,000 
« & EPT 214,000} 152,600 76,800 
s Levy! 99,500} ... 22,550 
tribu-| } 
other > 1,000 800 380 
Kevenue j 


1 Rev.. 2435, 750 666, 409 595, 895 


1044,300 “404,856 412,298 
680.480} 292,035 20, 513 


11,160 12,864 














pts) 2. 600 
icences 3,300 3,900 
* $650; 9,049 


52,006 45,243 


Tota! 


Ord. Expenditure 
t Interest : 220,693 225,291 


13,074| 16,632 


to N.! 
Exchequer 
Fund 


ices .. $586,286 
Tota! _..., Mi259,286 


1412,540 1310,926 


‘ Above-line’ Surplus or 





242,850 | 
fell... 6 isend ox epee o08.000 195,907 
elow - line” Net Expen | 
1 .. savte coveueueene 244,823 188,789 





‘ 
’ 


52,810; 84.496 


Vet Receipts ({ mn) from : 
lax Certificates. 
avings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 


FLOATING DEBT 


@ milion) 


Treasury Bilis Avinees 


Date * 


Tender | fap 


: 
Ang 23 | $,020-0 1462.91 307-0 ai 
1953 

May 30 | 3,100-0 | 1440:9} 255-1 oo 

juss 6 | 3130-0 1461-9 | 244-6 0-7 

13 3,160-0 | 1483-01 239-0 cE 
» © | 3180-0 1385-0} 277-6 
30 | 4597-6 252-3 5-0 

july 4 | 3170-0 | 1438-24 230-8 . 

» 4 | 3190-0 | 1430-04 255-3 2-3 

18 | 3200-0 | 1464-0 | 263-5 0-8 

» 25 | 3220-0 | 1469-0] 249-7 3-3 
{ 

Aug. 1 | 3250-0} 1426-31 227-0 2-8 
» \8 | 3290-0] 1389-0 | 208-2 a 
» 415 | 3310-0 | 1414 8 | 225-4 Sis 
» 22 | 3330-0 | 1422-7 | 2an-8 vai 


















20, 067 21, 764 | i 
10, ao 10, ane | 





1724 780 , 889 702, ons. #83 31, 769 | 


418,204 1372,263| 60 


4,174 4.369 “ 
73,090 91,140 


650,482 1557,218 
10,762: 11,052 


78,459 98,866 | 


6,670 4,416 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 487,673 384,696 24522. 46737 


~ 11,900; 8,900}- 
42,055; 25,578}- 2,065 - 


Ways and Means | 


Public Bank of | 
Depts. England 


m4 
oo 
> 
At 
~~ DP 


= 
a 


= 


Pham DeDP 
oo 
= 
3 

one o ouUWwWoc 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


CREDIT was much tighter in Lombard z nc 
Street in the week covered by Wednes- 
day’s Bank return. On each of the last __ 
three days before the weekend, some 1, 











bid. At yesterday’s tender, a new record 

total of £280 million of Treasury bills | piduciary nue reduced irom {1,625 millon to (1.578 wilion 

were on offer; but owing to a rise in | on August 26, 1953. 

maturities, the excess of new bills will 

remain at £20 million next week. | 
The Bank return shows the expected 

reduction in the fiduciary issue of {£50 

million, to £1,575 million ; as there was a 


| Aug. 28 | Aug. 19 | Ang. 26 
special purchases of bills were made We Be ae ee ee 
the authorities—mainly directly from the | scone Department? : 
market. On Monday the lack of maturities wots wn circulation . ees 1,489: 9 1 558-6 | 1545 3 

‘ofes in banking dept... » > *] 
caused by the fall of Whit-Monday three Govt. debt and securities*  1,496-8 | 1,621-7 | 1,621-7 
months previously made credit especially oe eceeines eee 0-7 ee Pres 
short, and very large special purchases Pe te ee ee = wie 
were made, mainly indirectly from the — Depariment : 
banks. On Tuesday and Wednesday, Rie aden au eh buss 16-6 13-2 &-8 
however, credit supplies were adequate. Treasury special acoount.. | 23-0 31-6 | 31-6 
Th k ‘ MONE 8 Sic. cau ssace es ; 252-4 269-7 j 2775 
e market maintained its bid at ON MIR ES RE STN IS | 64-8 65-7 | 7-3 
£99 8s. 2d. for the £270 million of Pan. ~ ae snsiWeueeeeeueceue 356-2 | 380-2 | 385-2 
‘Treasury bills that were again on offer at Government .....2...446. 296-9 | 306-8 | 361-5 
last week’s tender. Since total applica- ent: Se nieyesens wt aa = 
tions rose by over £10 million, to £358.2 Tot) ane | et es 
million, however, the market’s allotment | ®@**ine department reserve. | 45:0} 69-2 2-3 
fell from 71 per cent to 67 per cent of its | “ Proportion’ ..... css... 12-0 18-1 8-3 
| 
j 


TREASURY BILLS 

















Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
further reflux of notes of £12.9 million in — of ed a 
ender | o i ax. 
the week to Wednesday last, the reserve | Offered | “PPH®S | Anotted| Allotment | Raie 
of notes in the banking department is still | ! dS 
nearly £30 million. Government securi- ‘982 | : 
ties held in the banking department rose Ang 22, 240-0 | S11 | 200-0) 49 431 | 7% 
eee : 955 
by only £44-7 million despite the transfer Apri 17 | 230-0 | 360-8 230-0 | 48 3-51 45 
into it of £50 million, consequent upon the | %) 210-0 | 330-3 | 20-0] 47 8-04 | 88 
enaagpnll gs Bone, aa BS issue, Dis- | May 1} 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0 1 47 2-37 er 
counts and advances fe 2.6 milli » 8} 240-0 | 447-4 | 240-0] 4 7-83 56 
d bli b vf million « 15 | 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0] 47 8-0L | & 
and public accounts by £4.4 million ; * 92} 350-0 | 343-3 | 250-0 | 47 7°94 62 
bankers’ deposits rose by £7.8 million, | + %| %0-0 | 46-9) 20-0} 4 4-01 ” 
mainly because of the note reflux. June 5| 270-0 | 339-3) 20-0] 4 452] 
. 12} 20-0 | 3-1) 20-0] 42 4:26 69 
~ 19} 270-0 | BO-l | 250-01 47 4-2 | te: 
Londen ‘Money Rotes . 2%} 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0) 42 3-75 66 
| Bank rate (from % Discount rates % July 3 250-0 3-1) 250-0 6% 8-43 | 75 
23%, 11/3/52) 4 Bank bills: 60 days ... 3 » 10; 260-0 | 353-4 260-0 i 3-47 | 63 
| oe rates (max) Smonths.. 3 a 250-0 | 385-7 250-0 47 3-60 i 48 
Res ae ae eee 4months.. 3} » 24} 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 46 11-89 55 
Discount houses we oe 6months.. 3) » 31 | 250-0 | 395-5 250-0 46 11-66 $8 
| Meney—Day-to-day.. 2-24! Fine trade bills : Aug. 7| 260:0 | 369-6 | 20-0} 47 3:50 | 56 
Short periods...... 2—-2} Sannin. kid Se 270:0 347-9 270-0 47 4-37 } 9) 
| Treasury bills 2 months 24 | 4months,. 4)—5| . 21 | 270-0 | 358-2 | 2700) 47 4-25 67 
Smonths 2% 6months.. 4)—5 


| 

- * On Aug. 2ist tenders for $1 day bills at £99 &. 2:2 
* Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bilis of | secured about 67 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
exchange and bonds: for loans against Treasury bills the | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
rate is 3} per cent. a maximum amount of {280 milion. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 











fficiz 

| ‘fet Market Rates : Spot 

August 26 Anant 20 heaees 21 August 22 August 24 August 25 | Aunts 8 26 
| United States $..- 2-78-2-82 [2-81f- 2-81} '2-81§-2-614 2-81 -2-81% 2-814-2:81f 2-819-2-81f (2-819-2-F14 
| Canadian $ pekeel be 2:71-2:18 (2-79 4-2-78 hid 172-78 2-782 78h | 2-77R-2:774 (2-77-27 
| French Fr... ...| 972°65-987-35 9814-982 981} 982 9804-980} 976-977 977-978 9764-9774 
| Swiss Pench e sein 12-154 ~-12-33-4 12-17} -12-17} 12 ik 12-18 \12-17}-12-18 |12-17}-12- 17}: 12-174-12-17}; 12-T7-12-173 
} Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 ,140-05-140-15 140- 10-140- 20 140- 10-140- 20;/140-15--140-25.140- 15-140- 25. 140-15-140-25 
Dutch Gid. ...... 10:56-10-72 {10-57}-10-58 | 10-58-10-58} 10-583-10- 58% 10- 58)~—10- 58} 10-58-10: 58§ 10- 584-10- 585 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .:11-6%4 —11- 84 jj 11-69}-11- 69} 11-69}-11 693 11-694-11-70 (11-69}--11-70 11-693-12-70}) 11-70-11-703 
| Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 70-90-80-00 79-90 80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 
| Swedish Kr....... 14- 37¢-14-592 fe-453 14-46}'14-46}- 14-46] 14-46}-14-46} 14-46}-14-46] 14-46-14-46} 14° 46-14-46 
| Danish Kr. -..... 19-194--19-484 )19-354-19-34 19-34}-19-34} eel 19° 343/19: 34}-19- 34} 19- 34-19-34) 19- 344-139-394 
| Norwegian Kr....) 19:85-20-15 [19-98}-19-99}:19-98]-19-99} 19-98] -19-99] 19 98}-19- 99} 19-98}-19-99}/19-98}-19- 99) 


One Month Forward Rates 


| United States $..........ccesees- jc. pm-par | fc. pm-par | jc. pm-par { jc. pm-par fc. pm-p | je. pen-par 
| Canadian $.. 25. cee cee eee ecosseel 2 ame be dis | t c. dis 4-ic. dis t-je. dis | }-$c. as 

PR yen TT. ie ceva Fike cgs coset ?-10dis | T-l2¢@is {| 1-I2dig {| 5-W0dis 5-l0dis | 5 -ldis 
hae IM, SS nines ts «ch ie etkéntane lj-}c. pm | 1)-4c. pm 1j-4¢. pm ' it dc. pm lj-$e. pm | 1)-}¢. pm 
Es OEE CUAL ORR ee pni-} dis pm-} dis | | oe § dis 4 pm-} dis ‘ m-$ dis | } pm-} dis 
Siete Ck ease sé cbte evs c. pm- par c. pim—par }-}c. pm li-ic. pm ke. pm | 1)-4¢. pm 
Swerdigk Bre. osc cc cnwecr ences ess 26 pm- 20 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 2 pm-2o dis | 26 pm-26 dis * pm-20 dis | 2) pm-26 dis 
Wheres Bees deny acces sb cdasetses 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-~26 dis | 26 pm-20 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pui--26 dis 
Norwegian Kr... ...e..5- aaceeck ain tal 2 pen-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis ee 26 pm 26 dis | 26 pm 26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 
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GFORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


STATEMENT BY SIR FRANK NEWNES 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the company was held at the company’s 
offices on Thursday, August 27th, Mr H. C. 
Tingay (vice-chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding in the absence abroad of the 
chairman, Sir Frank Newnes. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


The results for the year constitute a record 
in the history of the company. For the first 
time the trading profits of the group have 
passed the million mark, the figure being 
£1,111,003 as compared with £969,329 for 
the previous year After deducting taxation 
of £476,842 the net profit amounts to 
£634,161 as against last year’s figure of 
£506,672. This eminently — satisfactory 
result reflects the vigour and enterprise of 
the widely spread activities of the organisa- 
tion. 

Expressed in simple terms the figures of 
the group, as a whole, show that after setting 
aside £83,150 for pension funds and after 
payment of dividends on the preference 
shares of Newnes and its subsidiaries and 
the proposed dividend on Newnes ordinary 
shares (£217,266), there remains a surplus 
of £333,745 to be added to the resources of 
the various companies. 


PARENT COMPANY’S RESULTS 


As to the parent company, Newnes, the net 
profits, after deducting taxation, amount to 
to £409,153 as compared with £346,893 for 
the previous year. With the amount brought 
forward from last year, and after deducting 
preference dividends and interim dividend 
on the ordinary shares, there remains a dis- 
posable balance of £438,156. 


The directors have given careful thought 
to dividend policy, and have reached the con- 
clusion that in view of the group’s financial 
strength—a position built up by the conser- 
vative dividend policy pursued over past 
years—the time has arrived when share- 
holders might reasonably expect some added 
consideration. Accordingly they propose a 
final dividend of 20 per cent, making 25 per 
cent for the year, as compared with a total 
of 20 per cent for last year. After allocating 
£11,000 to pension funds and transferring 
£225,000 to general reserve, there remains a 
balance of £84,656 to be carried forward to 
next year’s accounts, . 


PROPOSED SCRIP DISTRIBUTION 


They also propose, subject to the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee to whom 
application has already been made, that 
£587,500 from reserves be capitalised by 
converting the present 10s. ordinary shares 
into £1 shares. A far larger sum than the 
present nominal ordinary capital is now em- 
ployed in the business, and the course pro- 
posed will thus bring the ordinary capital 
more into line with the true position. On 
that footing the dividend of 25 per cent being 
aid this year would be equivalent to 124 per 
cent on the increased capital. 


(Chairman yYeported that consent of CIC 
had since been received.) 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The detailed figures call for little com- 
ment, the changes showing mainly the 


normal fluctuations of business. A study of 
the consolidated balance sheet discloses the 
strong financial position of the group. 
General reserves amount to £1,488,615, 
capital reserves to £327,083, and develop- 
ment reserves to £654,356. Undistributed 
profits, after payment of the proposed 
Newnes ordinary dividend, stand at £340,683, 
and cash and tax reserve certificates amount 
to no less than £1,486,849. Stocks show 
little change at £1,100,390, Plant and 
machinery has increased approximately by 
£47,000, representing further important 
additions to the plant of Temple Press 
Limited who, by the urgent nature of several 
of their publications, have to produce at high 
speed. 


TRIBUTE TO MR HERBERT TINGAY 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
congratulating Mr Herbert Tingay, vice- 
chairman and managing director, on the com- 
pletion of fifty years’ service with the 
company. 


His leadership, breadth of vision, and hard 
work have largely led to the company’s pre- 
sent success and his colleagues desire to. pay 
tribute to him for the valuable services he 
has rendered to the company over these years. 
It is a happy thought that the occasion 
should coincide with a year when the com- 
pany has reached the record profits to which 
I have already referred. 


THE PUBLICATIONS 


Revenues both from sales and advertise- 
ments create new records in the company’s 
long life. “* Woman’s Own,” our largest cir- 
culation weekly, has made further remarkable 
progress. Its present sale is mow well in 
excess of 2 million copies per week, an 
increase of over 400,000 copies per issue as 
compared with this time last year. Adver- 


tisement revenues have kept in step with the 


circulation advance and show a record total. 
It is clear that advertisers readily recognise 
the immense influence of “ Woman’s Own” 
in the home circle where the outgoings of 
the family budget have to be studied with 
care and guidance. “ Tit-Bits,” which was 
founded by the late Sir George Newnes 
more than seventy years ago, becomes almost 
a publishing romance. Notwithstanding a 
remarkably long and successful life the circu- 
lation today is well over 800,000 copies per 
week, the highest it has reached for many 
years past. Last year at this time the figure 
was about half a million. The “ Wide World ” 
Magazine, now in its 56th year, remains the 
firm favourite of a very wide circle of readers 
spread throughout the English-speaking c-un- 
tries of the world. “ Amateur Gardening ” 
and “The Smaliholder,” still the leading 
weeklies in their respective fields, have 
reached peak circulation figures in a long and 
distinguished history. They provide almost 
unique opportunities to advertisers in reach- 
ing the buying public they seek. 


The book publishing sections of the busi- 
ness have done well. i particular the Sub- 
scription Books Department, marketing 
important volume works including 
“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” is able to record 
excellent results. The Australian company, 
formed as a result of an earlier visit of execu- 
tives to that country, has amply proved the 


wisdom of opening up a Subscription Book; 
business on that side of the world. 


COUNTRY LIFE ACTIVITIES 


The Country Life group of publication; 
have again had a good year in spite of con- 
ditions which might have been expected to 
= a less satisfactory result. “Country 

ife” itself, that “supremely beautiful 
weekly ” as it has been described, has main- 
tained its pre-eminence among publications 
devoted to rural and cul activities. 
Special arrangements made this year to cover 
a wider range of sporting events have had 
a warm welcome from r s. The Corona- 
tion provided an opportunity for using 
“Country Life’s” unique resources to the 
full, and its special Coronation number has 
been widely - praised as an outstanding 
achievement. It was the largest and most 
comprehensive issue of its kind, yet it was 
produced within four days of the actual cere- 
mony. A large edition has beent distributed 
all over the world. Another encouraging 
development is the rapid progress of our 
women’s magazine “Homes and Gardens ” 
in a field in which competition is especially 
keen. Both circulation and advertisement 
revenue show notable increases. 


Although too many to mention individu- 
ally, the other publications in our general 
and specialised list are doing well almost 
without exception. C. Arthur Pearson 
Limited, our largest subsidiary, has had a 
good year. Its earnings have been restored 
to more normal levels after a set-back last 
year mainly due to the high cost of paper. 


TRADE AND TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 
: INTERESTS 


In the trade and technical fields we are 
represented by two powerful organisations, 
Temple Press Limited and National Trade 
Press Limited. Both companies fanction as 
separate units under highly skilled and effi- 
cient managements. Temple Press Limited, 
with its group of well-established technical 
or specialised journals and books, has had 
a successful year. With larger supplies of 
paper availab's, the circulations of some of 
their periodicals have reached record figures. 
The sales of “The Motor” and “ Motor 
Cycling” in the past year have been sub- 
stantially higher than at any iod during 
their 50 years of publication. Temple Press 
journals (circulating all over the world) play 
a Vital partein the industries with which thev 
are connected. “The Commercial Motor ” 
for. instance is the representative journal of 
the important road transport industry, and 
“Farm Mechanization,” which was started 
only a few years ago, has established itself as 
the foremost journal in this field of rapidly 
increasing activity. 

The National Trade Press did well during 
the year, despite unfavourable conditions in 
a number of industries in which its journals 
enjoy a deservedly high reputation. Its 
seventeen trade and technical publications, 
spread as they are over a wide variety of 
industries, are usually able to counterbalance 
the difficulties in one direction by more 
favourable conditions elsewhere. A new 
quarterly, “ Children’s Wear,” was launched 
by the company during the year. 


Th: report and accounts were adopted 


. 
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DICTAPHONE COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


MR C. KING WOODBRIDGE’S ADDRESS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
the Dictaphone Company Limited was held 
on Friday, August 21st, at the offices of the 
company, 17, Stratford Place, London, W. 


Mr C. King Woodbridge, chairman of the 
Dictaphone Company and president of th: 
Dictaphone Corporation, presided, and in 
the course of his address stated that the year 
under review had resulted in an operating 
profit amounting to £207,624. 


After referring in some detail to the 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account, 
the chairman contmued: »Our profit this 
year compares favourably with last year. 
But we continue to pay heavy taxes, which 
limit the profits available for shareholders 
and for the development of plant and 
equipment. 


The present tax position is crippling and 
no less than 64 per cent of our earnings finds 
its way to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
one form of tax or another. We look forward 
to the lifting of the excess profits levy at 
January Ist next which is so seriously affect- 
ing this company, having regard to the 
phenomenal progress that has been made 
during the past five years. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Mr Woodbridge said: When 
reviewing the accomplishments .of the past 
and considering the possibilities for the 
future I have schooled myself to. thé analysis 
of our business and consider the factors we 
meet a good barometer. 


Selling at a profit is our motivating force. 
Our current sales results are very good. 
Orders taken are ahead of last year. 
Deliveries of Dictaphone equipment break 
records. Dictabelt sales keep going up. 


INCREASED SALES EFFORT 


To reach our potential we have increased 
our sales effort in service and advertising. 
These strong sales factors have put added 
work in our plants, which are increasing 
output as rapidly as they can secure 
material and manufacture Dictaphone 
machines. 


Our defence business is continuing at 
satisfactory levels. Our people are fully 
employed. Dictaphone’s plans will continue 
to give impetus to selling and should provide 
for uninterrupted employment. 


Improvements have been made in our fac- 
tories and equipment through the use of 
earnings. This represents to me the insurance 
for the future for shareholders, employees 
and our customers. 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 


Business generally with this company and 
the parent corporation has never been better 
and we are experiencing, I believe, a reflec- 
ton of two major factors. There is plenty 
of optimism over the business outlook. Busi- 
ness is enlarging, got contracting. 


Most industrial groups are expected to 
spend more in 1953. Public utilities, 
manufacturing, commercial ventures, stores, 
warehouses, office buildings, are moving 
on under good momentum and with strong 
support. : 

The major factor is the absolute necessity 


for business, essions, and Government 
to dase Gait daaeme ta an ones dons 


and to increase earnings in order to meet 
the higher cost of doing business. 


No modern device meets this situation 
that confronts us as does the dictating 
machine. The Time-Master and the Dicta- 
bélt have won an enviable reputation through- 
out the world. Men and women in profes- 
sions and in Government find that once 
having given the Time-Master intelligent 
consideration, they wonder how they ever got 
along without it. 


KEEPING PACE WITH OFFICE WORK 


Sometimes I feel that we have so many 
opportunities around us that we get lost in 
a forest of potential sales. Within two weeks 
several businessmen have told me how little 
time was available to tackle correspondence 
and to take care of the details of their jobs. 
Then my sales kit comes out. I want to quote 
a note from a friend of mine who casually told 
me at a dinner recently that he was having a 
difficult time in keeping pace with his office 
work: “I have found the Dictaphone Time- 
Master the most valuable accessory to my 
needs that I could imagine. It absolutely fits 
the requirements of my particular situation.” 
There are thousands and thousands of such 
individuals all over the country who are seek- 
ing ways to get their work done—top-ranking 
business executives—travelling by day who 
are using the Time-Master at the end of the 
day ahd posting their Dictabelts back to their 
offices. 


We have been enjoying for some time a 
sellers’ market, and since the beginning of the 
present year it has been brought home to us 
that we are no longer enjoying this condition, 
but our objective has not changed, and our 
objective is the business of rendering a service 
to individuals, corporations, institutions and 
Governments who, through the use of Dicta- 
phone dictating machines, can double their 
capacity to get things done. This friend of 
mine, when I gave him the interpretation of 
our business, said: “Well, I have greater 
respect for you now—more than I would have 
had if you had told me your business was 
making dictating machines.” 


HUMAN RELATIONS ACTIVITY 


Ours is a human relations activity, and I 
say to you that a sound business management 
is the result of vision, enterprise, and service, 
and those factors are the products of the 
heart and not of the market place. Industry 
has been influenced by individuals who 
believed that they could go and buy loyalty, 
buy brilliancy, buy this, that. But enduring 
business enterprise is not built up that way. 
You cannot purchase it. You cannot pick a 
successful organisation out of a hat. A good 
organisation depends on: the product—an 
understandable operating programme—an 
organisation that believes—and—the spirituat 
qualities. which we must cherish and 
preserve. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the retiring directors were re-elected. 


The proceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the chairman, who in reply- 
ing thanked Mr Gordon Paterson for his 
services.to the company, the destinies of 
which he has successfully controlled for 
the past six years. The other directors 
present expressed their desire to be asso- 
ciated with the chairman’s thanks to 
Mr Paterson. 
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THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


INCREASING PROSPERITY AND 
STABILITY 


The eightieth annual general meeting of 
The Giobe Telegraph and Trust Company 
Limited was held on August 25th in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the chairman), presided and in 
the course of his speech said: We achieved 
our eightieth birthday last month. During 
these eighty years there has been ever increas- 
ing prosperity in your undertaking, which is 
in no small measure due to past directors, par- 
ticularly those in the early days, who adopted 
a prudent policy which has been consistently 
followed through the years, with the result 
that today you have an investment trust com- 
pany with which the stockholders may well 
be proud to be associated, and which has 
shown increasing stability with increasing 
returns to the stockholders. 


The total gross income has risen by no less 
than £48,042. Against this expenses have 
increased by only £2,356. We cannot, how- 
ever hope that every year our income. will 
expand by an amount sufficient to cover the 
rising costs with which everyone, individual 
and company alike, is faced, and for this 
reason, as well as a general precautionary 
measure to guard against other possible con- 
tingencies, your directors have considered it 
advisable to add £50,000 to general reserve. 
The sum payable to the Income Tax authori- 
ties has again increased as a direct conse- 
quence of the higher profits, so that this year 
the figure stands at £203,033, or £19,578 
more than last year. 


The net profit for the year is thus £26,108 
higher at £230,645. After deducting from 
this sum the cost of the 3 per cent interim 
dividend paid in February last (£61,145) and 
the amount transferred to general reserve 
(£50,000) there remains a sum of £119,500, 
which is sufficient to enable your directors to 
recommend once again a final dividend of 5 
per cent, making a total of 8 per cent for the 
year, The balance of £12,739 is added to 
the profit brought forward, to make a total of 
£163,832 to be carried forward to next year. 


From the balance sheet you will observe 
that the capital remains unchanged at 
£3,882,201 ; the capital reserve has been in- 
creased by just over £4,500 to make £412,545. 
The debenture stock remains unaltered at 
£3,542,704. The monies invested have in- 
creased by £54,465 to £8,305,022, £6,237,780 
of which is in quoted investments and 
£2,067,242 in unquoted investments. 


EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


The analysis of our portfolio shows that the 
principal variation during the year under re- 
view 1s a reduction of 9.5 per cent in our 
investments in this country and increases of 
3.4 per cent and 4.9 per cent in our invest- 
ments in Canada and the United States 
respectively, by which exchange we obtain, 
after taking into account relief from double 
taxation, a higher yield on our money and a 
comparable class of security. I think you will 
agree that this has improved the spread of 
our holdings and at the same time it has 
enabled us, in so far as Canada is concerned, 
to pursue our policy of giving assistance to 
commerce both in this country and in the 
Commonwealth overseas. As you know, we 
are icularly interested in development in 
the Rhodesias and South Africa, and I have 
recently visited those countries so as to keep 
in touch with events in those areas. I am 
happy to report that I maintain the fullest 
confidence both in those countries and the 
companies in those areas in which we are 
interested. 


The report was adopted. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


“EXPORT OR PERISH”—HOTELS 
RESPOND 


BOARD’S POLICY OF EXPANSION 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane), Limited, was 
held on August 27th in London, Mr Charles 
S. Taylor, MA, DL, MP (the chairman), 
presiding. 


In his circulated statement Mr Taylor 
stated that while stockholders would agree 
that the results were excellent, unfortunately 
that was not the whole story. 


The net profit for the year ended March 
31, 1953, at £273,027 showed an increase of 
£73,000, which was £35,000 higher than the 
previous highest record in the company’s 
history, but Excess Profits Levy swallowed 
up £20,000 (the equivalent of a gross divi- 
dend of 4 per cent!), and when income tax 
and profits tax were also added to that figure 
the Exchequer would take £59,000 (the 
equivalent of a gross dividend of nearly 12 per 
cent!) out of the £73,000, leaving the com- 
pany with less than one-fifth of its hard-won 
extra profits. 

Year after year it had been dinned in the 
nation’s ear by successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer that we must export or perish. 
Tourism, in which the hotel industry played 
such an important part, was one of the coun- 
try’s largest invisible exports, yet punitive 
taxation was imposed when they succeeded 
in doing exactly what they were asked to do. 
That policy would not stimulate the expan- 
sion and improvement of hotel. accommoda- 
tion in Britain. 


“We have to compete with new hotels in 
[Italy and in Germany,” stated Mr. Taylor, 
“some of which, I understand, have been 
built with American dollar aid. Not only 
have we had no share of Marshall Aid for 
this purpose, but much too great a percent- 
ave of our own legitimate profits has been 
taken away from us by taxation.” 


A WELL-MANAGED BUSINESS 


Stockholders would be interested to know 
that the increase of profits during the year 
was a result of an increased turnover in the 
basic revenue-earning departments, but 


spending power was not what it was and the 
restaurant, bar and lounge takings had‘ not 
shown a corresponding improvement. That 
was all the more significant in view of the 
fact that, because of the raising of restric- 
tions, they were at long last able to serve 
really first-class meals, and their cuisine was 
regarded as among the best in London and 
now compared favourably with the finest im 
any capital city in the world. 


Referring to the board’s offer, which was 
not accepted, for the ordinary and preference 
shares in Gordon Hotels, Mr Taylor stated 
that they still believed that their proposals at 
that time would have been advantageous to 
all concerned. 


The board had given considerable thought 
to the problem of how not only to consolidate 
the success of the company, but also to 
expand its activity as opportunity offered. 
With that in view a resolution would be pro- 
posed that the authorised capital of the com- 
pany be increased by £500,000. ‘While the 
board had no proposition immediately in 
mind, they were continually on the look out 
for worthwhile possibilities, 


The report was adopted, a total distribution 
of 10 per cent (against 6 per cent) was 
approved, and the increase of the company’s 
authorised capital was sanctioned. 


OLDHAM & SON LIMITED 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BATTERY AND ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FIELDS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Oldham & Son Limited was held on 
August 27th at the company’s head office, 
Denton, Manchester, Mr Joha Oldham, 
OBE, JP (the chairman), presiding. 


In. his statement, circulated with the 
accounts, the chairman reported a net profit 
for the year of £262,541. After pro- 
viding for taxation there was a balance of 
£109,247. It was proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent on the ordinary 
shares which, with the interim dividend 
already paid, brought the total distribution 
on the ordinary shares to 174 per cent for the 
year. During the year the ordinary share 
capital was doubled by a share issue of 
£200,000 from reserves. Thus the amount 
of the dividend which for last year was 
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expressed as a 35 per cent dividend rem: 1; 
unchanged. ee 


BATTERY MARKET CHANGES 


the course of his speech Mr Oldihim 
said : 

During the financial year just ended it cin 
be said that trading conditions affecting the 
car replacement and battery market reflect hn: 
backwash of the Korean war. The weve 
months which followed the outbreak of hos- 
tilities witnessed a considerable increase in 
the price of lead, this was followed by in- 
creased demands both at home and overs::s 
as stocks Were built up during this period 
through apprehension of shortages arising out 
of a possible extension of the Korean contlict. 


In the period to which I now refer the 
reverse side of this minor boom has been 
experienced, With trade stocks of batteries 
now at lower and more stable levels together 
with more normal trading conditions, in- 
creased demands can be expected. 

On the other side of the picture, it is s:1is- 
factory to report, as I have already stated, 
that other departments have increased their 
business and this, together with the appl: - 
tion of the new methods and processes of pro- 
duction n which I commented last yeur, 
has been instrumental in offsetting to a con- 
siderable extent the effect of the department! 
recession to which I now refer. 


It is gratifying also to observe that over- 
seas, our South African company and our 
French company report substantial increases 


‘in the volume and value of the business the; 


have done during the past year. 


THE VALUE OF RESEARCH 


Of particular interest are our outlets 
many branches of industry—not only for their 
immediate value as markets but because there 
seems to be no limit to industry’s capa 
for devising new equipment to whose ope: 
tion storage batteries are essential. 


»~ 


LARGE-SCALE FIBRAK PRODUCTION 


The new Fibrak battery separator, to whi, 
I have referred in former reports and which 
has now got into large-scale production, \ 
gether with the introduction recently of 2 
range of emergency lighting equipment for 
use in hospitals, public buildings, and indus- 
trial concerns, are two illustrations which w |! 
suffice to indicate the diversity of the lon:- 
term research and technical development pro- 
gramme laid down to ensure the flow of nce 
ideas and improved technique. 





A COMPANY manufacturing proprietary pharmaceutical and toilet 
4% goods, whose products are well known throughout 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 


of consumer goods in overseas markets and be capable of initiating 
and carrying through promotion schemes directed from. the U.K,, 
and subsequently by personal visits to the countries concerned. 
Knowledge of French and Spanish an advantage. Pension and Profit 
Sharing Schemes, Four figure salary.—Write, giving details of age 
and experience, to Box 320. 

)ATIONAL COAL BOARD seek a man with good experience in 
a commercial and industrial financial matters. and with an 
accountancy qualification. _ Duties will lie in. Finance Department 
at London Headquarters and will include conduct of financial negotia- 
tions, general oversight.of finance of the Board’s operations,. and 
financial advice on new and important problems, ‘ 

Saiary (superannuable) according to qualifications and experience 
but net less than £2.000 per annum. 

Apply in writing, giving age and full particulars (in chronological 
order) of education, qualifications and experience (with dates), to 
National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), Hobart 
Grosvenor Place, London, 5.W.1, marking envelope TT/678. 


G ENERAL MANAGER large Anglo-South American Advertising 
B Agency. Age 35-45. Sound knowledge of marketing, advertisin 
and some Spanish essential, Ability to manage British and Sout 
American staff and clients sympathetically very important. 
candidate already solding responsible position like 
--Write with full details education, 
experience to Box 322, 


House, 


Only a 
to be successful. 


health, circumstances and 


yo man, B.Com. (Hons.) International Trade, passed B.Sc. 
& Econ, Pt. 1 (Pt. If in June, 1954), perfect Spanish, fluent Portu- 
Bucse, some French. 10 years’ experience export trade, travelled 
see ee I ee oee oe Trade where his ability. 
experience, initiative, logicab m and capacity f i 
be appreciated and rewarded.~-Box 324 r . a a ee 


. ' » the world, 
require an Assistant Export Sales Manager for the further develop- 
ment of their gales. Must have had experience in the active promotion 

| 


Applications are invited for an Assistantship in Political Economy. 
Salary sca!» £400 to £550, Initial salary according to. qualifications 
and experience. F.S.8,U. and —, wance henefits, 

Applications (3 copies) should be lodged, not later than Saterd.: 
September 19, 1953, will: the undersigned, from whom further parti: 
lars may be obtained, ~ 


ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, Secrétary of University Cour’ 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The Victoria Ue lie’ coset. ee hort 
> niversity s 8 to int a 
Professor of Social Science, and now iny apéiicatione Sakae suitably 
Slacy war beer a ‘pa, tis 
ary w at the rate of £1,500 p.a., Tising to £1,700 pa oy 

annual lerroaaamte of £100, Allowance ‘ane for Traveling expe nses 

Further particulars and information as to method of applica! 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities °f 
the British Commonwealth, § Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 7) 
closing date for the receipt of applications is ember 17, 1953 


CESRATIONAL RESEARCH. COURTAULDS, LIMITED, has 4 
¥ vacancy for an Assistant in its Operat Research Department 
with a degree in applied mathematics, physi¢s, chemistry or engin: '- 
ing and with an interest. in investigational work. 

knowledge of statistics is desirable but. basic mathematics for 


learning statistical met ; 
Canad hods and related techniques is essential. 











ates should write for a detailed form of application to the 
Director of Personnel, Courtau Limit f € 
London, E.C.1 quoting the wahetwud — a7 Ca — 
RADUATE in Economics (including also special study of com- 
G mercial and company law), 28, with nine : ns’ all! / banking 
experience, including accounting in U. ane  inase position 
ave or country Sion interest “OTe to think for 
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Colonial Problems and 
Prospects 


The Times British Colonies Review, an ittustrated 
quarterly periodical, brings together news and 
expert opinion on every aspect of Colonial 
development to-day. The next issue will include 
articles on the following subjects :— 


TRAVEL IN AFRICA 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN 
THE COLONIES 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE COLONIES 
HORSE-RACING IN NIGERIA 


UGANDA’S FOREST SCHOOL 
FOR AFRICANS 


COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 
THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
RESOURCES OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
(%) COAL 


CAREERS IN THE COLONIES 
(iV) SURVEYING 


COLONIAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


THE %@§RQ% TIMES 


BRITISH COLONIES 
: REVIEW 
Price 6d. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 8 


Order your copy now 


From all newsagents and booksellers. The annual postal subscrip- 
tion is 2s. 8d. Orders should be sent to the Subscription 


Manager, The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C4. 
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COMPANHIA UNIAO FABRIL 


| MINERAL ACIDS (Sulphuric 


hydrochloric and phosphoric acid) 

CARBON DISULPHIDE 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES 

FERTHIZERS 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

COPPER SULPHATE 
YE SULPHUR 


CATTLE MEAL 
ag INSECTICIDES 
ea INDUSTRIAL OS 


— “EDIBLE OLS 








OLIVE OAS 





NYA 





ieee 
——__— SULPHUR OLIVE On. GROUND 
NUT, LINSEED AND PALM O%1 
LISBOA Qe soars 


7] 


\ SHIPBUILDING 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINING 


SS CANDLES 
JUTE ANO COTTON TEXTILES 
: SISAL. TWINE 

CARPETS 

HOSES 

COco MATS 

SACKING 

fRON AND STEEL CASTING 
THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION oz te rennsua 


LISBON ~— Rua doComércio, 49 PORTO — Rua Si da Bandeira, 86 



















THE GLASGOW SCHOOL 
OF 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


ROYAL | THE GLASGOW & WEST O 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE and SCOTLAND COMMERCIA 
GLASGOW i ; 


COLLEGE. 
SESSION 1953-54 


Day Courses 


The School will offer the following full-time courses of one session’s 


duration:— 
ee PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
WORKS MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
In addition the following courses will be availe ble:— 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR RELATIONS 
(9 weeks full-time.) 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(4 weeks full-time.) 
PRODUCTION PLANNING AND CONTROL 
G weeks full-time.) 
WORK STUDY. 
(3 weeks full-time.) 
EXECUTIVE PROGRAMME 
IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


(Intermediate: Day Release and Remote Areas Scheme.) 
(Diploma: Day Release Scheme.) 















Evening Courses 
A general management course is offered leading to the 


MANAGEMENT DIPLOMA OF 
THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES. 









For commencing dates and full details see special 

* Education for Management,” obtainable on 

of the following addresses:— 
The Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Commercial College, 
Pitt Street, Glasgow,  C.2. 
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This is a private argument— 


BUT ANYBODY MAY JOIN IN 








tubular steel 


Last week 
the Directors of Accles & Pollock gave us 





skeleton 


@ bit of a start 
‘ : : ; _ moving along the corridors at a 
This tubular steel chassis for the Cooper-Bristol racing Niltliig pats ioe found them 
car i no skeleton in the cupboard — it has many impor- Loree aa 
3 oo tubular steel car chassis six 
tant successes to its credit in England and abroad. The H/) gallons of petrol 
tubular steel construction gives great rigidity and Fe ont # rend new sales chart 
‘ close behind them was a racing 





strength to the framework and, at the same time, lightens 
the total weight considerably. Those who know tell us 
that this form of construction, using Accles & Pollock’s 
seamless steel tubes, is pointing the way for future 


car manufacturer 
A well in front 

E/ of modern trends 

| he is using tubes 
to lose weight at the 
strength thas cornering QB 
nicely all the grand prizes as the 
idea spreads motorists generally will benefit from 
better cars and Accles & Pollock sales 
curve will go off in top gear. 
Accles & Pollock, Oldbury, Birmingham. A G) Company. 

Makers and manipulators of seamléss tubes, in stainless and other steels. 


eee FOStT THIS BALLOT COUPOR 


development in motor car design generally. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


Mokers ond manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless and other steels 


OLDBURY: BIRMINGHAM:A @cOmMPANY 


oe sees fence Semen Se ces me pee ee eee ee See ee a ee ee ee Ge Re Se ee ee ee ee ee ce a Ae Se Sn or So Se oe ee ee . 








ae = § 


Although we have repeatedly told them not to, 
the Directors of Aceles & Pollock sometimes 






(A) PICKLES & WALLOP LTD 


read these advertisements. They now have the To (Cross out the @) CRACKLES & ROLLMOP LTD STEEL TUBE MAKERS 
ide: thet Whey, shea: be satis iia a wey whole fot if you like () ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD OLDBURY 
simple enough even for them.to understand. and please yourself) - ee eee ere 


This seems crazy to us, but, then, we seem 
crazy to them. : 
Assuming that you care two hoots, we would 


ee cee pee ee ae ee ee ee CN ED SO me ee me SY Se 








like you to tell us whether you think. the adver- > EXAMPLE A) end wish “1 THINK { STOP BOTHERING ME 
tisements should be written (as the Example A) i vote @ Exampte nS 5) ) gomerimes THINK or (®) GRANGE a Dy OUR NAME - 
to please the Divectors, or whether we should for © etre =" ‘inven tun 4 4 ieee laa 
continue to write them in our own sweet Way : Go Priaee 
(as Example B). Ti coupon alongside | or their wives may not vote except for the one about the Salary) *Highly recommended 
makes it easy for you to do this. — a et , 

: . BR 5% By ae Sa aes : 








waw/ 4 a 





5 Sb eee 2 










































eo ce 
ei Se 
HNL TAG 


PACIFIC 


Sell the man at the top! 


Influential business men 


in over 100 countries prefer 
TIME INTERNATIONAL 


fo any other publication 


The four editions of TIME INTERNATIONAL, published in 
English, cover the world’s most important markets outside the 
U.S.A. Every week these editions are read by more than 
1,700,000 influential people in over 100 countries. Not only 
are 92%, of TIME INTERNATIONAL subscribers in business, 
government and the professions, but the world’s top business 
men prefer TIME INTERNATIONAL to any other publication. 
TIME INTERNATIONAL readers. everywhere are the men and 
women who make trends, influence opinion, and help to deter- 
mine the trading policies of companies and governments. To the 
advertiser, these are the people who shape the course of business 
throughout the world! 

You can buy advertising space in all four editions—TIME 
Atlantic, TIME Canadian, TIME Pacific and TIME Latin 
American—or in the editions that cover the areas in which 
you are most interested. Full details from ; The Advertisement 
Director, Time International, Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London, W1 


LATIN AMERICAN 
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(menses ttc Natta ttt 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Massive ingots of white-hot steel 
are transformed into 15-ton coils 
of strip 5 miles long at speeds 
up to 50 miles an hour by the 
train of mills of which the rolling 
mill illustrated is the first and 
biggest unit. Its electrical drive, 
the largest of its type in Europe, 
was built by ‘ENGiisa ELectric” 
and consists of twin motors 


developing 27,600 horse-power. 


Steel plays a greater part in our 
daily lives than any other metal. 
Look at this picture and count 
the number of things in which 
steel is used — including the 
“ENGLISH ELectric’ refrigerator, 
cooker and washing machine. In 
this, as in so many other ways, 
‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ is meeting 
the nation’s needs — by helping 
to increase our exports and at the 
same time bring better living to 
millions at home. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





